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Memphis Picked for °56 Conference 


The 1956 annual National Conference 
on Government will be held in Memphis, 
November 11 to 14. it 
decided at a meeting of the League's ex- 
16 at the 


Tennessee, was 
ecutive committee on February 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building. 
Conference headquarters will be at the 
Peabody Hotel. 
This will be the first 
League’s 62 years that the Conference 


time in the 


will have had Memphis as host. 

Civic and business leaders of Memphis 
urged acceptance of the invitation in 
view of the rapidly changing conditions 
in public affairs since the passing of 


Edward 


scene for more than a generation. 


Crump, who dominated the 

Edmund Orgill, prominent business- 
man who was overwhelmingly elected 
mayor of Memphis last November in his 
first try for public office, 


those who suggested that holding the 


was among 
Conference there would help promote 
progress during the next several years. 
Dr. Henry B. Gotten, chairman of the 
Civic Research Committee, extended the 
formal invitation. 


12.000 Women See 
St. Paul Honored 


An audience of 12.000 women attend- 
ing the Women’s Institute in St. Paul 
saw Mayor Joseph Dillon receive the All- 
America Cities award on January 17 in 
recognition of that city’s vast improve- 


ment program. 
Lioy d 


Hale, League regional vice president, 


The award was presented by 


following an earlier informal presenta- 
of the 
Both ceremonies were televised. 


Illinois 


tion at a regular meeting city 


council. 


Bloomington celebrated its 


winning of an award with a street parade 
followed by 


which the 


a flag-raising ceremony in 
All-America City 


flown under the Stars and Stripes. 


flag was 


Three days later, at the 55th annual 
meeting of the Bloomington Association 
Vernon C. Myers 


member of the 


of Commerce pub 
lisher of Look 


League's Council and of the All-America 


and 


Cities jury, presented the ofhcial certifi 
cate to Mayor O. Lloyd Welsh at a din 
ner at the Bloomington Consistory at 
tended by 1,182 persons, 

This year, for the first 
held 


received honorable mention 


time, several 


runner-up = cities ceremonies alt 
which they 
certihcates. 

At a joint meeting of the Rotary and 
Lions Clubs, Lee M. Sharrar of Houston, 
NML ( oun il member, presented a cet 
tificate to Mayor Hudson of El Campo, 
Texas, in recognition of the accomplish 
ments of the citizens of his community. 

Thomas Graham of Louisville, League 
presented honorable 


Council member 


on next page 

publisher of “Look” 
presenting certificate 
Illinois 


Vernon { Myers, left, 
and NML Council member 
to Mayer O. Lieyd Welsh, of Dloomington 


LOOK Magazine 


HONOR 





Charles E. Hudson, of El Campo, 
receiving honorable mention § certificate 
NML Council member. 


Mayor 
Texas, 
from Lee M. Sharrar (left), 


Cities Honored 
(Continued from preceding page) 
mention certificates at a dinner in Sey- 
mour, Indiana, on January 11 and at 
Brownsville, Indiana, on February 16. 


Philip c, 


served as a 


Dayton, who 
1954 All- 


America Cities jury, presented an honor- 


Ebeling of 


member of the 


able mention certificate to Sidney, Ohio, 
on March | at the annual meeting of 
the Sidney Association of Commerce. 


Immediately on winning its award 


St. Paul, like many previous winners, 


took steps to capitalize on the honor 


throughout the year, the first step being 
a meeting of fifteen public relations ex 
perts to study and list opportunities. 
“All-America City” 
porated in 146 large 
boards advertising the city on all major 


is being incor 


highway bill 


highways of the state and was the theme 
of the city’s traditional Easter parade 
featuring giant balloons, the advertising 
of retailers to attract out-state shoppers 
and even in programs of civics classes 
in the schools, with special instruction 
on the environment in which the pupils 
live. 
“The 

sense of 
Charles T. 
partment of 


award has awakened a new 


civic pride,” according to 
Stieger, director of the de 
municipal information 
“The newspaper mailbag carries letters 
from citizens, proud and irate, discuss 


ing the winning of the award.” 


Cecil Morgan Heads 


New NML Committee 


Cecil Morgan, chairman of the Coun- 
cil, has been appointed chairman of a 
spec ial committee to study the League's 
public relations problems. 

The committee’s study will include the 
problem of presenting the League's case 
effectively to prospective financial sup 
porters and the question of a possible 
change in the organization’s name to 
reflect broadened program and new con- 
ditions that have developed during the 
62 years since the League was created by 
local civic organizations in 1894, 

Others 
to the « 
are W. 
Chase, 
( ollins., 


named 
mimiuttes 
Howard 
William 
John ». 
Linen, Mark S. 
Matthews, Vernon 
Myers. James M 
Osborn, H. Bruce 
Kenneth 


and, ex 


Palmer, 
Perry 
officio, 


Cecil Morgan Pre ident 


George H. Gallup. 
The question of changing the League's 


arisen at various times. be 


1914. A 


presented at the December 2 meeting ol 


name has 


ginning about memorandum 
the Council raised the question that the 
name may no longer be accurately de 
scriptive because the League's program 
than 


problems, because the words “munic ipal 


embraces much more municipal 


league” have been usurped by state 


organizations of municipal officials, and 
that the 


League is a federation of associations 


because the name suggests 
rather than an organization of both indi 
viduals and organizations working with 


cituzens to help them be effective 
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Editorial Comment 


Throwing Baby to the Wolves 


OST “professional politicians” 

these days are honest and well 
intentioned. But there are still some 
who mistake the voice of the spoils- 
man for the voice of the people and 
who find pious excuses to justify 
efforts to weaken fundamental demo- 
cratic safeguards. 


Two recent cases in point: 


A move in Congress to cut im- 
portant provisions from the Hatch 
act, on the grounds that “most 
states” now have such provisions, 
which did not fool very many 
people; 

A move in Philadelphia to take 
about 600 positions off the competi- 
tive list. 

The latter challenge to the merit 
system was quite unabashedly a 
raid to give elected officials an op- 
portunity to pass out jobs to their 
allies. It was actually argued in its 
defense that the remainder of the 
merit system would be safer in the 
future if those interested in patron- 
age could be given these 600 out of 
a total of about 26,000 city jobs. 

This hunger for patronage in 
Philadelphia is acute. For several 
generations one political party had 
dominated the scene and had sullied 
the city’s reputation by its dis- 
reputable spoils tactics. This was 
continued long after most of our 
other great cities had made great 
progress toward minimizing parti- 
san considerations in municipal 
affairs. 

It took a series of scandals and a 
major revolution in which ancient 
party loyalties were blurred to adopt 


a new charter in which the civil serv- 
ice provisions were strong and de- 
signed to encourage competent em- 
ployees and a sound career tradition. 

In the process of adopting this 
charter, the people ejected the old 
discredited party and installed in 
the mayor’s chair and in other 
offices leaders of the party which 
had been in the minority for as long 
as living man could recall. It was 
only natural that many of those 
who had never before enjoyed ma- 
jority power felt that this was no 
time to drop patronage. 


Attacks on the merit system were 
not slow in coming. The first mayor 
under the new charter fought them 
off, even though this meant disap- 
pointing some of his political friends. 
The new mayor seems more hospita- 
ble to the idea. 

The Philadelphia proposal to 
abandon the merit principle for five 
city offices in which the duties are 
ministerial does not pass muster 
either in sound governmental prac- 
tice or in logic. Few positions in 
any municipal government should, 
because of their confidential nature, 
be exempt. Those few should be 
determined by careful study. 

It is to be hoped that citizen 
groups which have come to the de- 
fense of the charter will succeed in 
persuading the city’s elected leader- 
ship that throwing the baby to the 
wolves to save the rest of the family 
is immoral and useless. Giving the 
spoilsmen a taste of what they think 
they want merely whets their appe- 
tites for more. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Business Citizen 


HE business citizen is merely 

a citizen engaged in the affairs 
of business but, first, he is a citizen, 
a human being, who wants the same 
things all humans want. Aristotle 
called it happiness. We may call it 
the more abundant life. 

Can the business man interest 
himself alone in his own private af- 
fairs, business and family and have 
an abundant life? Can we have free- 
dom to pursue our just aims without 
sound law and government? 

The challenge to the business citi- 
zen and his role in civic affairs is 
first to understand that civic affairs 
are all affairs that deal with the citi- 
zen, and to understand that his per- 
sonal self-interest is involved in the 
course of these affairs. Every aspect 
of his life requires some part of his 
time and money. He can neglect no 
part, except to his detriment. 

Yes, the key to a more abundant 
life for you and me, in our own self- 
interest, is to see to it that our com- 
munity in all its civic, its social, its 
cultural and religious activities is as 
good as we can make it. Only then 
will our economic climate be the best. 
Then, too, will we individually pros- 
per the most. 

For good or bad the business citi- 


Eprror’s Nore.—The editorial above is 
made up of excerpts from the address of 
Mr. Street before a panel on “The Busi- 
ness Citizen—His Role in Civic Affairs,” at 
the National Conference on Government 
of the National Municipal League, Seattle, 
July 25, 1955. Mr. Street is president of 
Frederick & Nelson of Seattle and execu- 
tive vice president of Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago 


zen wears a mantle of leadership, of 
influence. As he is in most cases an 
employer or a professional man, he is 
expected to be better versed, more 
interested in civic affairs than most. 
This mantle of influence we can cast 
off only at our own peril. There are 
others who are also influential and 
they are only too anxious to grasp 
it if we default. We’re stuck with it, 
and we should be grateful that there 
are still people in our community 
who are willing to follow our leader- 
ship. They will follow only if by 
example we show our sincerity of 
purpose to help all, not just our- 
selves. 

I would add that doing what we 
can individually is not quite enough; 
we must try to help others to do 
what they can do too. Organizations 
like the Seattle Municipal League, 
willing to take courageous stands on 
controversial matters, reflecting the 
opinions of their members and then 
broadcasting those opinions for all 
who wish to read, form the most 
practical means for real accomplish- 
ment. 

These then are our civic affairs. 
All of them. These affairs challenge 
the business citizen. He can best be 
helpful by working with other like- 
minded men of purpose through 
sound organization. There are many 
such organizations in America and 
Seattle. Two of the most distin- 
guished are the National Muricipal 
League and the Seattle Municipal 
League. 

Wriiram S. Street 





A Tale of Two Cities 


Citizens, officials, corporations, without federal 
or state aid, solve acute water shortage problem. 


By DON WHARTON* 


,;ARLY in June 1954 two towns 
in south central Kansas were 
faced with extinction. One was El 
Dorado, a county seat of 12,000 
people; the other, twelve miles 
south, was Augusta, population 
4,500. They were short of water— 
critically short. The spring rains, 
which normally bring a foot of water 
—more than a third their yearly 
supply—had brought only five 
inches. Moreover, this shortage had 
come on top of two years of drought 
unprecedented in local history. With 
the sun beating down unmercifully 
and the hot, dry winds blowing 
without cease, watersheds were 
turned into thirsty sponges. What 
little rain did fall was soaked up by 
the cracking, shriveled earth, so that 
for a full year there had been no 
run-off water for storage. El Dora- 
do’s reservoir was down to a month’s 
supply—so low that an emergency 
intake had to be constructed to get 
any water at all. Augusta’s reser- 
voir was nearly empty—only 77,- 
000,000 gallons against a 595,000,- 
000 capacity. 
The two towns had already tapped 
two artificial lakes created by the 
Santa Fe Railroad back in the days 


*Mr. Wharton, former newspaper re- 
porter for the New York Herald Tribune, 
ami executive editor of Scribner's, is now 
a free lance writer whose stories have ap- 


peared in Reader's Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, Look and other magazines 
of national circulation. 


of steam locomotives. Both lakes 
were soon mere puddles. El] Dorado, 
digging into its pockets, had com- 
pleted a huge extra reservoir called 
Lake Blue Stem, which when full 
would hold a two-year supply of 
water. It was empty—a vast expanse 
of dry bottom stretching for miles 
from a dam toward the scorched Flint 
Hills. Also, while waiting for the 
rains that did not come, El Dorado 
had rationed water all through the 
fall, winter and spring. It had pur- 
chased water from Wichita, 35 miles 
to the west—pumping it in through 
lines which normally carry petroleum 
products. And it had doubled its 
water rates, spent $90,000 digging 
water wells and close to $3,000 
more on cloud-seeding. 

Around the first of June, when a 
low pressure area over the Rocky 
Mountains moved northeastward 
away from Kansas, El Dorado and 
Augusta lost their last chance for 
real rains. The two towns were in 
unique trouble. For their whole 
economy is based on three oil re- 
fineries—Skelly and El Reco in El 
Dorado, Socony in Augusta—which 
together require more than 2,600 
gallons of water a minute. If they 
could not get it they would have 
to close. That would mean one out 
of four families in El Dorado with- 
out income, one out of three in Au- 
gusta. Other business would begin 
drying up and eventually the refiner- 
ies might move away. 
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All this was prevented by in- 
genious and speedy teamwork— 
unique in American municipal his- 
tory. It began on June 5, 1954, 
when Justus O’Reilly, head of the 
Skelly refinery, walked into the 
office of El Dorado’s city manager, 
Harley McMillen, and brought up 
the idea of getting water from the 
Arkansas River. McMillen immedi- 
ately began pulling out data on the 
six-mile wide Arkansas River at 
Mulvane, 32 miles to the southwest. 
The first thought was to construct a 
pipeline from E] Dorado to Mulvane. 
The second thought was that Au- 
gusta was in the same plight—why 
not team up on construction and 
share the water? Such a pipeline 
would cost over a million dollars, 
and getting it done in time seemed 
impossible. Securing the right-of- 


way alone would take months. But 


the two men ignored these obstacles. 
While O'Reilly checked with the 
Augusta city manager and the heads 
of the two other refineries, McMillen 
set off with his water engineer to 
look over the Mulvane situation. 


Six days later—when the tempera- 
ture was 97 degrees—the city man- 
agers of El Dorado and Augusta 
and the three refinery heads met in 
Augusta. Agreeing to act first, 
bring in lawyers later, in less than 
two hours they carved out a rough 
plan. To cover financing, the re- 
fineries agreed to pay their share of 
the costs. To overcome the time 
problem they secured permission 
from the Santa Fe Railroad to run 
the pipeline along the railroad’s 
right-of-way. The Santa Fe even 
turned over a site at Mulvane for 
the pumping station. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Thus was born a joint venture 
which embraced two rival towns, a 
railroad to which pipelining is a 
competing form of transportation, 
and three highly competitive oil re- 
fineries of distinctly different types: 
a small local company, a medium- 
size midwest firm and a huge cor- 
poration with world-wide operations. 


Teamwork Pays Off 


In a week the five allies met again. 
Skelly had worked out a construc- 
tion plan with Santa Fe. El Reco 
had located sufficient electric power 
and Socony had checked on engineer- 
ing costs. Augusta had looked into 
the water supply at Mulvane, and El 
Dorado had checked its quality. 
The allies agreed to split the costs 
on a gallon-mile basis, which meant 
the two towns would pay $450,000 
and the three refineries $800,000. 
When bond authorities claimed that 
towns in Kansas lacked the legal 
power to combine with industry on 
any project, an El Dorado lawyer, 
Dick Woodward, saved the lifeline 
project by devising a plan whereby 
each town and each refinery would 
technically own a certain specified 
stretch of the pipe. 

Now everything hung on the out- 
come of bond elections. Kansas law 
compelled a three-weeks interval be- 
tween the election call and the vot- 
ing, but the lifeline allies didn’t 
stand still. Skelly began ordering 
steel pipe and assembled a list of the 
equipment of every major pipeline 
company in America—so a construc- 
tion breakdown wouldn’t cause a 
serious delay. Socony went ahead 
and ordered from Chicago a mam- 
moth 2,500-gallon-a-minute pump 
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shipped by fast freight. In five days 
the pump was in test operation, 
pulling water out of the intake site 
and pouring it into the Arkansas 
River. And, while the pipeline was 
still unauthorized, the two city man- 
agers were getting permits for it to 
cross highways. 

Meanwhile, business and civic or- 
ganizations in the two towns were 
lining up behind the bond issues. The 
El Dorado and Augusta locals of the 
Oil Workers Union endorsed the 
plan and began getting out the vote. 
The OWU ladies’ auxiliary con- 
ducted a telephone campaign and on 
election day provided baby sitters at 
the union hall, operated a car pool 
to haul voters to the polls. Result: 
El Dorado voted its bonds 3,266 to 
144, Augusta 1,466 to 2. 


Work Begins 

That was on Friday, July 23. 
Sealed bids, secured ahead of time 
by Skelly, were opened on Satur- 
day. In order that weeks wouldn’t 
be lost studying the case, the state’s 
Water Resources Board had been 
presented with data beforehand. At 
sunrise on Monday the head of the 
board inspected the site and signed 
the papers. By noon Monday the 
contract was awarded. 

Immediately a small army began 
moving in: three ditching machines, 
a huge pipe-coating-and-wrapping 
unit, ten welding machines, twenty 
trucks, half a dozen big caterpillar 
cranes, bulldozers and hundreds of 
workmen. By early August over 100 
railroad carloads of pipe were on the 
sidings, by the 16th the first length 
was in the ground. 

Everything was gambled on the 
lifeline being completed in 30 days. 
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Without taking this risk, water to 
the refineries would have been shut 
off in mid-August. Instead, the towns 
went ahead using up their pathetic 
reserves. The weather was no ally. 
For 52 days the temperature was 
100 degrees or more—115 degrees 
on some days. The winds were dry 
and more reservoir water was lost 
through evaporation than through 
consumption. The maples, cotton- 
woods and elms were dying, ever- 
greens were turning brown. Gardens 
were burned up, grass dead, the fruit 
on pear trees shriveled to a third 
normal size. 


People were watching every cloud 
that came over the horizon. They 
drove out to the reservoirs, looked at 
the receding water line, shook their 
heads. In their homes, week after 
weary week, they skimped and 
hoarded—taking baths in two inches 
of water, flushing toilets with bath 
water and washing dishes only once 
a day. Housewives with automatic 
dishwashers and garbage disposal 
units didn’t use them. When families 
visited friends and relatives in 
Wichita they got a bath there. 
Householders dug wells and shared 
the water with neighbors, stretching 
garden hose across adjoining lawns, 
even across streets. When the county 
fair was held in El Dorado in Au- 
gust, farmers exhibiting stock hauled 
in their own water. 


Business firms helped by making 
themselves as independent as possi- 
ble of city water supplies. For in- 
stance, Cities Service drilled eight 
water wells in the oil fields adjoin- 
ing El Dorado, saved the town 
1,600,000 gallons a month. Mag- 
nolia Petroleum cleaned out an old 
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well, installed a pump, laid plastic 
lines to employees’ homes—45,000 
gallons a month saved. A laundry 
drilled a well a few steps from its 
door, got enough water for half its 
needs, thereby saving 105,000 gal- 
lons of city water a month. 
Meanwhile, teamwork was speed- 
ing the lifeline toward the parched 
towns. Skelly, building a million- 
dollar unit at its refinery, pulled its 
“project-pusher” off that important 
job and made him expediter on the 
pipeline. At one critical stage, the 
company had engineers from Tulsa 
standing by, ready to re-design the 
structural steel on the spot. Socony 
brought in pipeline experts from 
Wichita and an experienced pump- 
ing-station engineer to train the men 
who would operate the new system. 
The Santa Fe provided technical as- 
sistance and equipment. Team spirit 


spread far beyond the El Dorado- 


Augusta-Mulvane axis. When a spe- 
cial pipeline man was needed, a 
Texas company persuaded an em- 
ployee to give up his summer vaca- 
tion, move in and help. When wrap- 
ping material couldn’t be purchased 
in time it was lent by other pipe- 
lines. Equipment which normally 
takes ten weeks for delivery was 
supplied by a Memphis firm in four 
days. 
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In result, the 32 miles of pipeline, 
intake system and pumping stations 
were completed in 29 days. Water 
flowed into Augusta on the 7th of 
September, into El Dorado on the 
15th—when the town’s total reserves 
were down to less than a week's sup- 
ply. Six million gallons a day 
gushed through the lifeline. On Sun- 
day morning, without plan or pre- 
arrangement, prayers of thanks were 
offered in the churches. 

The achievement would have been 
invaluable if it had simply tided the 
towns over a few dry months until 
rains could fill the reservoirs. Ac- 
tually, not until April 1955 did any 
rain run off into the reservoirs—and 
then only a week’s supply. In June, 
when the towns headed into another 
weary summer with their watersheds 
still parched and their reservoirs 
below one tenth capacity, the life- 
line had brought in over a billion 
gallons, and was still pouring it in 
at the rate of 4,150 gallons a minute. 
Summer found lawns and shrubs 
green, and not one worker who had 
lost a day’s pay for lack of water 
to run the refineries. Moreover, the 
local people and the towns and the 
industries had the satisfaction of 
knowing they had saved themselves 
—without asking state or federal 
governments for one nickel. 





Aids for the Legislator 


Senator suggests universities act as information 


centers to give state lawmakers needed expert help. 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERCER* 


ECAUSE I am “so _ recently 

“sprung” from a state legisla- 
ture, that of Oregon, people invaria- 
bly ask me about the difference be- 
tween service in the United States 
Senate and a typical state senate. 

If there is any one dividing charac- 
teristic, it is in the vastly superior 
information and assistance which are 
available to a United States senator. 
State senators are on their own. 
United States senators have the ad- 
vantage of extensive and well trained 
committee staffs, of the reference 
facilities of the Library of Congress, 
of the vigilant majority and mi- 
nority conferences of their respective 
political parties. 

When I first entered the U. S. 
Senate, I was shocked to see bills 
gaveled to passage like pickets 
flashing past on a fence. “Without 
objection, the bill is passed,” in- 
toned the presiding officer with 
monotonous regularity. Then I began 
to realize that all such bills had been 
carefully screened prior to reaching 


*Mr. Neuberger, formerly a member 
of the Oregon State Senate, is a United 
States senator from that state. He is 
author of several books and numerous ar- 
ticles appearing in such publications as 
This Week, New York Times Magazine 
and American Magazine. This article is 
made up of excerpts from Senator Neu- 
berger’s address on “Streamlining State 
Legislatures,” before a conference on state 
government sponsored by the Political 
Science Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley, October 27, 1955 


the unanimous-consent calendar. This 
was the result of elaborate staff 
work. It probably could not be 
risked in a state legislature, with so 
relatively few aides and researchers. 
When legislation comes before a 
committee of the U. S. Senate, I 
find expert committee assistance 
readily available. For example, the 
Senate Public Works Committee, on 
which I serve, can provide me speed- 
ily with engineering or legal data on 
any bill. I also have discovered that 
the two parties study bills thor- 
oughly through their respective con- 
ferences. On the closing day of the 
first session of the 84th Congress, I 
was desperately eager to secure en- 
actment of a bill allowing a gener- 
ous family in my state to bring eight 
Korean war orphans to America. 
Yet, because of slow departmental 
work in the Immigration Service, the 
bill had been inexcusably delayed. 
I went to Senator William F. Know- 
land of California, the minority 
leader, to see if Republican approval 
could not be secured for a Demo- 
crat’s bill at this eleventh hour. 
When he understood the humani- 
tarian nature of the legislation, he 
dropped everything to have the mi- 
nority conference “clear” my bill. 
This was done in less than an hour. 
Staff work of this kind rarely is 
available in state legislatures. 
Because no legislature of one of 
the 48 states can be provided with 
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staffs comparable to that of the na- 
tional Congress, I would suggest that 
state universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education in each 
state might somehow close this gap. 
They have libraries and trained fa- 
culties of economists, political scien- 
tists, engineers, foresters, etc. Where 
the university is in the same city as 
the state capitol building—as at 
Madison, Wisconsin, or Columbus, 
Ohio, for example—contiguity would 
make such a service readily accessible. 
The stationing of skeleton staffs 
away from the university might be 
necessary in states like California, 
Oregon or Washington, to cite a few, 
where the university campus is lo- 
cated in a different community from 
that of the seat of government. 


Legislators Need Facts 


But I would recommend that our 
universities could well furnish state 
legislatures with the detailed infor- 
mation and background that are so 
essential to an understanding of 
complex issues. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is supposed to have 
told a friend that he could trust him- 
self to reach a sound decision if he 
were “not licked on the facts.” This 
is likewise true of thousands of con- 
scientious state legislators through- 
out the nation. They will do right, 
provided they have the knowledge 
and facts necessary to know right 
from wrong on the particular ques- 
tion at stake. The providing of these 
facts could be the task of our uni- 
versities, if only they will set them- 
selves to it. 

In addition to staff work, one of 
the great differences between the 
Congress and the typical state legis- 
lature is the completeness and wide 
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public distribution of the records 
made at committee hearings and 
during floor debate, and of commit- 
tee reports. For instance, the com- 
mittees of the state legislature of 
Oregon, the one with which I am 
most familiar, cannot begin to fill 
the public role in the legislative 
process which congressional commit- 
tees play on the national level. True, 
they hold hearings and do prelimi- 
nary work on legislation pending be- 
fore them. But the testimony de- 
veloped at these hearings is not 
published and made available to 
other members of the Senate or 
House and to the public at large 
before voting, nor are committee re- 
ports. And the committees do not 


engage in investigations comparable 
to those of congressional 
tees, with the power to compel truth- 


commit- 


ful testimony. 

Finally, no verbatim record is 
kept of statements in floor debate 
itself. In the Congress, hearing 
transcripts, committee reports and 
the Congressional Record permit a 
legislator to study an issue upon 
which he will have to vote and to 
base the reasons for his action upon 
the public record. Under the con- 
ditions prevailing in state legisla- 
tures, on the other hand, important 
votes must often be cast in ignorance 
of any considerations except those 
brought out in floor debate, and per- 
haps in reliance upon actual—but 
unrecorded—misstatements of fact. 

Obviously, more adequate records 
of the work of the state legislature 
are needed not only to make that 
work more efficient but to make in- 
dividual legislators directly account- 
able to the voters. 


(Continued on page 131) 





A Massachusetts Myth 


Home rule has been supported by almost everyone but 
legislators cling to political controls over cities. 


By TROY R. WESTMEYER* 


ASSACHUSETTS likes to con- 

sider itself the home of the 
town meeting and the bulwark of 
democratic local government. Yet it 
overlooks the fact that it has no ves- 
tige of constitutional home rule and 
only a minimum of autonomy ex- 
tended through legislative acts. Over 
the years sporadic attempts to pro- 
vide more home rule have met with 
failure as did the splendid work of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers. 

In 1955, however, something new 
was added to the campaign for more 
local autonomy—the organization of 
the Massachusetts Home Rule Asso- 
ciation.' This group of citizens from 
every section of the commonwealth 
is pledged to mobilize popular sup- 
port for legislation that will make 
local home rule a reality and at the 
same time conduct an attack against 
all legislation which violates the 
principles of home rule. The nucleus 
of the new organization is made up 
of individuals who long have been 
active in local civic associations 
which fought for and achieved pro- 
fessional manager government in 
their respective communities. Rep- 
resentative mayors, selectmen, city 


*Mr. Westmeyer, formerly professor of 
government at Boston and Denver Uni- 
versities, is executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts Special Commission on Equali- 
zation and Apportionment. 

1See the Review, April 1955, page 218; 
July 1955, page 379. 


and town managers, members of the 
League of Women Voters, educators, 
businessmen and government em- 
ployees were included in the charter 
membership. 

At the first annual meeting, held 
November 18, 1955, devoted to 
preparation of a home rule program 
for the 1956 session of the General 
Court (legislature), the organiza- 
tion’s president, F. A. Harrington, 
guaranteed energetic support for all 
municipalities in the commonwealth 
in opposing special legislative acts 
that would infringe upon their au- 
tonomy. In his address Mr. Har- 
rington commented: 

“We are not politicians nor are 
we concerned with selfish interests. 
As a matter of principle, we believe 
that all cities and towns must be 
permitted control over their affairs, 
free from the possible whims and 
“deals” of the General Court. At 
the same time we recognize the ad- 
vantages of uniform state super- 
vision of local finance and the bene- 
fits to employees and all municipal 
government through an_ effective 
statewide civil service system. Prop- 
erly administered, this type of state 
supervision improves rather than in- 
jures responsible city and town gov- 
ernment.” 

Thus the new association has de- 
cided upon a moderate approach by 
advocating not too much home rule. 

Legislation was submitted in 1951, 
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1952, 1953 and 1954 which would 
have given status to the home rule 
principle by restricting the General 
Court in the matter of laws involv- 
ing local governments. These meas- 
ures, almost exclusively the work of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers, came close to passage— 
or so it seemed. Home rule pro- 
ponents were willing to let the mat- 
ter rest during 1955, awaiting the 
propitious moment. 


Recent Proposals 


Three different methods for secur- 
ing home rule were attempted in the 
1951-1954 period. First came a 
strong omnibus bill which would 


have set up definite areas of au- 
tonomy for cities and towns. This 
was substituted out of existence by 
far weaker Senate and House ver- 
sions, neither of which was voted by 


both legislative bodies. 

The second method, constitutional 
amendment, was attempted in 1952 
and 1954. Before an amendment be- 
comes a part of the constitution 
under Massachusetts procedure, it 
must be passed by a majority of the 
total membership of the Senate and 
House of Representatives meeting to- 
gether, passed again by the succeed- 
ing General Court, and then voted 
by the people at the next following 
state election. The first of these 
three steps has yet to be negotiated 
by any home rule proposal. 

The defeated constitutional meas- 
ures seemed innocuous enough to 
make opposition scarcely worth the 
trouble. The amendments only pro- 
hibited the legislature from passing 
a special law affecting a particular 
city or town unless the measure had 
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prior approval of the municipality 
concerned. It is now possible, for 
example, for the General Court to 
pass a bill affecting Cambridge when 
the council of that city is opposed. 
At times the state enacts local meas- 
ures so trivial they tend toward the 
ridiculous as, for example, Chapter 
98, Acts.of 1955. This law author- 
ized the city of Lawrence to change 
the name of the “board of overseers 
of the poor” to the “board of public 
welfare.” 

The third method employed with 
hope of achieving more home rule 
was somewhat different. It was used 
in 1953 and also in 1954 after the 
proposed amendment had been de- 
feated. In place of constitutional re- 
vision it would have altered the joint 
rules of the House and Senate so 
that no local bill could be reported 
favorably until it had been approved 
by the city or town involved. 
Changes in rules of the General 
Court, after their original adoption 
for a session, require a two-thirds 
vote and this has proved the stum- 
bling block. In 1954, therefore, both 
the amendment to the constitution 
and the change in rules for the Gen- 
eral Court were defeated. The con- 
sistency of the action in this matter 
is to be admired even if the results 
are not. 


Opponents and Proponents 


Who defeats the home rule pro- 
posals? The governor certainly does 
not as his position is evidenced by a 
portion of his 1953 inaugural ad- 
dress. “In general,” Governor Chris- 
tian A. Herter said, “it is my belief 
that the state government ought not 
to legislate on matters which are 
strictly local in their character or 
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affect the administrative functions of 
local officials in particular cases.” 

It is obvious that members of 
the General Court are in opposition, 
otherwise the measures would have 
become law years ago. This opposi- 
tion, however, tends to remain 
anonymous since non-recorded votes 
are prevalent in the House and Sen- 
ate. But when public committee 
hearings on home rule measures have 
been held, from 40 to 60 members 
of the legislature have been recorded 
in favor of them. Whether those 
who record themselves as in favor 
actually vote “aye” is another mat- 
ter. 

Legislators as Councilmen 


Some legislators, chiefly those 
from the larger cities, are of the 
opinion that it is politically advan- 
tageous to exert a good bit of con- 


trol over the city or towns in their 
districts by means of General Court 


enactments. One of the results is 
that these legislators become sort of 
super-councilmen or super-selectmen 
who are in a position to be “helpful” 
in local matters and use this means 
for building a political following. 

The mayors and _ selectmen, 
through their respective associations, 
have gone on record as favoring 
home rule. Kiwanis clubs, local tax- 
payer groups and the influential 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce have been enthusiastic in their 
support of home rule. Newspapers 
either were proponents in the cam- 
paign or took no position; none was 
opposed. 

A portion of the local officials, who 
must rely on the electorate for their 
positions, are delighted to push po- 
litically controversial issues on the 
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General Court. Then the decision on 
the local matter is made not where 
the impact is hardest and residents 
are affected directly but away on 
Beacon Hill where the local item is 
dwarfed in comparison with other 
matters. In this way much of the 
“pressure” on local officials is re- 
moved. 

“If the State Department of Pub- 
lic Works did not control the instal- 
lation of traffic lights, we would 
have them at every intersection in 
our city,” one mayor stated in de- 
fending General Court intervention in 
local administration. “We do not 
want home rule to go so far as to 
give the decision on placement of 
traffic lights to elected local officials.”’ 

Boston’s mayor, concerned with 
fiscal results of legislative enact- 
ments in regard to employee salaries, 
appealed to the good judgment of 
the legislature: “It is not unreason- 
able to ask that the legislature not 
enact any bills involving expendi- 
tures by the city of Boston unless it 
also provides the money necessary to 
cover the expenses.” 

Organized municipal employees 
seem to be of the opinion that they 
receive more favorable treatment— 
particularly in regard to wages, 
hours and pensions—from the Gen- 
eral Court than they would from the 
cities and towns which employ them. 
In 1955, for example, six town police 
chiefs were voted civil service status, 
seven individual pension bills were 
passed as were six salary items, three 
bills pertaining to hours of work by 
town employees, and 25 other laws 
involving local personnel items. 

Although the General Court may 
vote increases for municipal em- 
ployees, it is the local governmental 
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unit that has to raise the money to 
meet the increased cost. Such special 
acts also furnish alibis to the local 
officials for they can truthfully say 
that the increases were not of their 
doing and the resulting tax rise was 
beyond their control 

When instances such as these oc- 
cur, the taxpaying residents of the 
particular city or town who must 
meet the bill cannot fix the respon- 
sibility for the act and the resulting 
property tax increase. A new mayor 
and council would not be the answer, 
for this was done by members of the 
General Court whose election is in 
the hands of residents of the 39 
cities and 312 towns—far beyond 
significant control by any single 
municipality. This removal of re- 
sponsibility for acts of local govern- 
ment from local officials is probably 
the most serious of the results which 
can be traced to the lack of home 
rule. 

Local Laws of 1955 


When the 1955 session of the Gen- 
eral Court prorogued on September 
16, a total of 784 laws had been 
passed, 216 of which were concerned 
with the affairs of individual cities 
and towns. The legislature held 
hearings on a back-breaking total of 
4,045 bills, rejecting four out of five 
that were considered. Since 27 per 
cent of the 1955 laws were “local” 
in character, it is fair to assume that 
the General Court could have cut its 
work load by something approach- 
ing this amount through exclusive 
concentration on matters of state 
concern. 

Permission to establish off-street 
parking facilities was given to seven 
cities via seven laws in 1955. Parks 
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and cemeteries were the subjects of 
25 laws, which, for example, per- 
mitted Peabody to abandon a ceme- 
tery and Quincy to purchase land to 
establish one. Bills were enacted re- 
lating to local sewerage problems in 
Westwood, Northampton and seven 
other communities. Chapter 152, 
Acts of 1955, was concerned with 
the changing of precinct lines in 
Ward 8, Springfield, and Chapter 4 
pertained to the term of certain li- 
censes for gas fitters in Boston. None 
of these matters is of enough im- 
portance to merit the attention of 
the General Court. 
Prospects for Home Rule 

During recent years the cause of 
home rule has been given increased 
emphasis in several ways. One was 
the legislative program of the Tax- 
payers Federation mentioned earlier. 
Then, the semi-annual governor’s 
conferences,? whose participants in- 
clude state and local public officials 
as well as interested citizens, have 
given much attention to the prob- 
lems involving local autonomy. Spe- 
cial committees, appointed at the 
conferences, have conducted studies 
and then reported findings and rec- 
ommendations which have served to 
increase general understanding of 
home rule problems. Further, the 
legislature created and the governor 
appointed a special commission “To 
Study and Investigate State and Lo- 
cal Relationships in Government,” 
which will report its findings at in- 
tervals in 1956. It is likely that a 
definite plan for the procedures re- 
quired for improved local autonomy 

(Continued on page 122) 

2See the Review, January 1955, page 

41; September 1955, pages 420 and 429 





Letters to the Editor 


Tanser Disputes Richland 


To the Editor of the 
NaTiIonaL Muwnicrpat Review: 


As principal draftsman of the original 
home rule amendment to the New York 
constitution, may I correct misstatements 
of fact in the article “Courts Nullify 
Home Rule,” by W. Bernard Richland, 
in the December 1955 number of the 
Review. 

Mr. Richland says: “The city home 
rule provisions of the New York State 
constitution were intended to vest in the 
cities increased control over their prop- 
erty, their affairs and their government, 
extend the cities’ legislative field, and ex- 
clude the state legislature from that area.” 
(Italics supplied.) The first part of this 
sentence, that it was the intention to ex- 
tend the powers of cities over their prop- 
erty, affairs and government, is correct; 
but the concluding statement, which I 


have italicized above, is contrary to the 
fact. 


The original home rule amendment was 
adopted in 1923, after some ten years of 
effort. As finally adopted, it did not fully 
reflect the views of any individual or 
group but, like most important constitu- 
tional changes, was arrived at after dis- 
cussion and compromise. The result was 
written by draftsmen experienced in draft- 
ing legislation, who said what they meant 
and meant what they said. Mr. Richland 
concedes that its provisions were written 
“in reasonably clear terms.” 

The home rule amendment was a revi- 
sion of Article XII, relating to cities, of 
the 1894 constitution. Section 2 provided : 
“The legislature shall not pass any law 
relating to the property, affairs or gov- 
ernment of cities, which shall be special 
or local either in its terms or in its effect, 
but shall act in relation to the property, 
affairs or government of any city only 
by general laws which shall in terms and 


in effect apply alike to all cities except on 
message from the governor declaring that 
an emergency exists and the concurrent 
action of two-thirds of the members of 
each house of the legislature.” And Sec- 
tion 4 provided: “The provisions of this 
article shall not be deemed to restrict the 
power of the legislature to enact laws re- 
lating to matters other than the property, 
affairs or government of cities.” 


These provisions show upon their face 
a clear intention not to exclude the state 
legislature from any area, but merely to 
place limitations on its action in relation 
to the property, affairs or government of 
cities. 

Contrary to Facts 

Likewise contrary to the facts is Mr 
Richland’s assertion, implicit in the title 
of his article, “Courts Nullify Home 
Rule,” and expressed in various forms 
throughout that article and his articles in 
the Columbia Law Review upon which it 
is based, that the intent of the sponsors 
of the home rule amendment has been de- 
feated by refusal of the courts to effectu- 
ate it. 

In support of that assertion Mr. Rich- 
land seeks to cast ridicule upon the Court 
of Appeals, saying: “So far have the 
courts gone that they have not only re- 
fused to give the words in the home rule 
provisions of the constitution their plain 
meaning, but have frankly stated that 
these words are not to be read in their 
Webster's Dictionary sense but ‘with a 
Court of Appeals definition.’ Curiously 
enough, this doctrine has existed notwith- 
standing the repeated judicial declaration 
that, in construing the New York consti- 
tution, courts must seek ‘the meaning 
which the words convey to an intelligent, 
careful voter,’ a rule which would seem 
to be particularly applicable to constitu- 
tional provisions founded upon popular 
and well publicized agitation.” 

That statement is unfair and misleading. 
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The words to which Mr. Richland refers 
are “relating to the property, affairs or 
government of cities.” But these words 
were not taken out of the dictionary to be 
inserted for the first time in the home rule 
amendment. They were carried over from 
the previously existing provisions of the 
1894 constitution. By a well established 
rule of law and of common sense, which 
should be known to Mr. Richland, a 
phrase in an enactment which has ac- 
quired a particular meaning carries that 
meaning with it when repeated in a sub- 
sequent enactment 

The phrase, “property, affairs or gov- 
ernment of cities,” appearing in the 1894 
constitution, had, before the adoption of 
the home rule amendment, been given a 
somewhat restrictive interpretation by de- 
cisions of the Court of Appeals. Whether 
or not one agrees with those decisions is 
beside the point: the point here is that 
the interpretation placed upon the phrase 
by the highest court of the state became 
And when the 
rule 


its accepted meaning 


framers of the home amendment, 
rather than seek new language to describe 
the protected field of municipal action, re- 
enacted that phrase in the same language 
which had been thus judicially interpreted, 
they did so with the knowledge and intent 
that it would carry with it the previous 
judicial interpretation. The Court of Ap- 
peals rightly felt in duty bound to effectu- 
ate that intent. That is what Judge Crane 
meant when he that those words 
were to be read “with a Court of Appeals 


said 


definition.” Judge Crane was right and 
Mr. Richland is 

In sum, the true picture is the opposite 
of that painted by Mr 
intent to make the city independent of the 


wrong 
Richland, of an 


state, defeated by state-minded courts. In 
fact, the framers of the home rule amend- 
ment had objectives more limited than 
those attributed to them by Mr. Richland: 
they intended to increase the powers of 
cities without impairing the powers of the 


legislature otherwise than by imposing 
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specific restrictions on legislative action 
in a limited field, and that intent, ex- 
pressed in the clear language of the home 
rule amendment, so far from having been 
defeated or nullified by judicial decisions, 
has in the main been recognized and given 


effect by the courts 

I am not here discussing the merits of 
the 1923 home rule amendment, nor of its 
revision in the 
adopted in 1938 
sion is desirable is presently being con- 


present constitution, 


Whether further revi 


sidered by a Committee on Home Rule, of 
which I am chairman, appointed by the 
Citizens Union of the City of New York. 
That inquiry will of course embrace the 
subject-matter of Mr. Richland’s conten- 
tion, that New York City should have 
greater powers. That contention involves 
many questions of a nature, 
upon which opinions will differ. Mr. Rich 
land is of course entitled to his opinion; 
from 


political 


but his argument does not 


being based on misstatements of historical 


gain 


facts. 
Laurence Arnotp TANZER 


Attorney, New York City 


Smog Patronage Denied 


To the Editor of the 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL Review: 


In the January issue of Reader's Digest 
I have read the article, “The Smog That 
Smothers Los Angeles,” which has been 
taken from your December number (“The 
Los Angeles Smog,” by Ronald Schiller, 
page 558). This article 
and presents the facts clearly and accu- 
rately except for one unfortunate state- 


is an excellent 


ment 

“An initial mistake was made 
in putting the air-pollution control ap- 
paratus in the hands of the Los Angeles 


County Board of Supervisors, where it 


This is 


became subject to patronage and political 


rivalries.” From my own observation I 


can say that this is positively not so 
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While legally the supervisors are the 
directors of the Air Pollution 
District, practically they constitute the 
legislative branch of the district. As this 
is a very technical problem and the super- 
visors are not technical men, the board 


Control 


must necessarily pass such legislation as 
may be recommended to it by those who 
are technically qualified. Also the board 
appropriates the money that is necessary 
to carry on the work. Beyond this the 
board does appoint the air pollution con- 
trol officer and his staff, and it is this 
group that must carry out the enforce- 
ment. But I do not believe one can find 
any patronage involved in any such ap- 
pointments. 

In the beginning each supervisor ap 
pointed a man from his district to serve 
as an advisory committee to the board. I 
was the chairman of that 
When Louis C. McCabe resigned as the 
control officer at the end of two years, 
the board asked the advisory committee 
to recommend his successor. We did so 
and the board accepted our recommenda- 


committee. 


tion. 

There is a Hearing Board which by 
law must consist of two attorneys and 
one chemical or mechanical engineer. A 
little over a year and a half ago the 
supervisors appointed me as the engineer 
member of the Hearing Board. Neither the 
supervisors nor any one else has sought 
to influence the Hearing Board on any 
case before us. From my close acquaint- 
ance with all of the activities I can say 
there has been no political pressure that 
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has affected either legislation or enforce- 
ment with one apparent exception. The 
supervisors did pass an ordinance banning 
backyard incinerators by a certain date, 
and then by a split decision put it off for 
two years. However, that was a practical 
necessity because the different municipali- 
ties must first provide some pick-up 
service before incinerators can be elimi- 
nated. Hence the supervisors can do little 
until other agencies do their part in this 
one problem. Neither do I see where 
political rivalry has had any influence, ex- 
cept for some outsiders who are thought 
to be desirous of becoming supervisors 


R. L. DauGHerty 


Air Pollution Hearing Board 
Los Angeles, California 


A MASSACHUSETTS MYTH 
(Continued from page 119) 
will be advanced by this commis- 
sion. 

For the time being, home rule is 
more of a myth than an actuality in 
Massachusetts. Throughout the 1956 
legislative session, however, the 
Home Rule Association will be striv- 
ing to convince the members of the 
General Court that local government 
should be a local matter. It would 
seem that if this association of rep- 
resentative citizens conducts a sin- 
cere and intelligent campaign for 
home rule, ultimate success is as- 
sured. 
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New Jersey Looks 
at Government Setup 


Group Proposes Full 
Reorganization Study 

HE Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation and Operation of the Executive 
jranch of the State 
in New Jersey by Senate 
1 of 1954, 


the basis of preliminary studies in collab- 


Government, created 
Resolu- 


has rendered a report on 


Joint 


tion 


commissioners of the 
and the staff 
Associa 


oration with the 
state 


New 


various 
of the 


tion 


departments 


Jersey T axpayers 
; V4) 


Recognizing the dimensions of its task 
as a whole, and that it has taken only 


an initial step, the commission urges for 


the next stage of a comprehensive study 


that the legislature establish a new com- 


reorganization of the execu- 
that the 
Senate and the 


eacn 


mission on 


tive branch. It gov- 


propose 5 


ernor, the president of the 


speaker of the Assembly appoint 


members, not more than two of 


three 


whom shall be of the same party; and 


that the appointees of the Senate president 


and the Assembly speaker shall include 


only two senators and two assemblymen, 
respectively 

The underlying motive for the creation 
of the existing commission was stated to 
be the need to re-examine the allocation, 


1947 New 


strative 


pursuant to the lersey consti 


tution, of all admini instrumentali- 


ties into fourteen departments, and to de- 


termine in what r« spects existing organi 


zation and operations might be altered 


in order to clarify duties and increase 


efficiency 


The commission has consisted of three 


senators (one of whom has resigned), 


three assemblymen and three appointees 
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Meyner, including 
Dwight R. G 
McLean. The 
Hillery 


of Governor Robert B 


two state commissioners 


Palmer and Joseph E 


chairman is Senator Thomas ] 


In seeking a fundamental approach the 


commission has concentrated its efforts 


thus far in attempting to learn and to 


portray graphically the exact pattern of 


the government as it exists. It found 


relatively little accurate information on 


distribution of authority and 


within and 


the precise 


functions among the fourteen 


departments, and that there were no com 
prehensive, coordinated charts of the ex 
ecutive branch as a whole nor of the in 


ternal organization of most of the de 


partments. Accordingly, it undertook the 


preparation of complete charts for each 
of the fourteen departments and for the 
executive branch as a whole. Each specifi 


operating entity, whether a single em 


ployee or a multi-function agency, is 


shown on the charts, together with cita 


tions of the relevant statutes, statements 


of special conditions as to appointments, 
and linear and verbal indications of inter 


relationships between agencies, boards, 


et 
The charts show a total of 1,464 organ 


izational units, varying widely in number 


among the departments, as follows tate, 


utilities, ten; civil service, 


eight; publi 


thirteen ; banking and insurance 24 
agriculture, 27: education, 48; health, 72; 


highway, 104: institutions and agencies 


125: conservation and economic develop 


ment, 127: defense, 169: treasury, 172 


labor and industry, 233; law and public 


safety, 319 there are twelve 


} 


In addition 


interstate and non-integrated boards and 


commissions 
There are also important variations in 
heads of divi 


the method of appointing 


sions. The governor appoints 127 agency 


heads, with or without Senate confirma- 
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tion, including many nominally under the 
department heads. For example, in the 
Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development the governor appoints 
four division heads, with Senate con- 
firmation, and also various councils ag- 
gregating some 55 members. In some 
cases councils or boards appoint the heads 
of agencies. The report states, “It is not 
always clear that the form of appoint- 
ment provided by law rests on a rational 
administrative basis.” 

The commission out that the 
charts provide an improved foundation 
for studies of state organization, a means 
by which problems common to the organ- 
ization of several departments can be 
studied with a view to uniform solutions, 
and an important aid in appraising pro- 
posed legislation affecting organization 
in the executive branch. 


points 


Convention Completes 
Constitution for Alaska 


Fifty-five delegates to the Alaska Con- 
stitutional Convention completed their 
work on February 4, preparatory to sign- 
ing the 14,400-word charter on the follow- 
ing day. The members, from all parts 
of the territory and representing a wide 
variety of occupations and interests, had 
been at the task for 75 days, with the 
aid of eminent consultants. Guideposts 
included the New Jersey constitution of 
1947, the proposed Hawaii constitution of 
1950 and the Model State Constitution 
of the National Municipal League. 

The convention recommended, 47 to 5, 
that despite its territorial status Alaska 
should elect two United States senators 
and one representative this year who 
would go to Washington in January 1957 
in an effort to induce Congress to grant 
statehood. 

The proposed constitution provides for 
only two elected executive offices—the 
governor and the secretary of state, who 
would also serve as lieutenant governor. 
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All department heads would be appointed 
by the governor. 

A senate of twenty members and a 
lower house of forty are provided. A 
unicameral legislature was _ seriously 
considered 

A joint session of the legislature would 
pass upon appointees of the governor and 
on vetoed legislation. 

The chief justice of the state supreme 
court would be the administrative head of 
the state The governor 
would judges 
chosen by a judicial council, as in the 


court system. 


appoint from nominees 
“Missouri plan.” 


Local government will be 
divided boroughs, 
respond roughly to counties, and cities. 


Borough governments, however, will be 


powers 


between which cor- 


The constitu- 
first 
boundaries 


organized only as needed 
home rule on 
Local 


tion confers class 
boroughs and 
will be subject to 


boundary commission appointed by the 


cities 
change by a local 
governor. 


Oregon Considers 
Constitutional Revision 


The Oregon constitution, never 
integrally revised, is the twelfth oldest, 
fifteenth longest and eighth most 
amended of the state constitutions. It 
is saturated with provisions that do 
not belong in any constitution and dis- 
sipate its effectiveness as a working 
document. It is heavily laden with 
restrictions on governmental action 
which reflect almost century-old suspi- 
cions of government not necessarily 
well founded today and which impede 
efficient operation of the machinery of 
government. 


Despite this commentary by a majority 
of a legislative interim committee in its 
report to the 1955 Oregon legislature, its 
recommendation for a constitutional con- 
vention was rejected. However, one of the 
most important obstacles to wholesale 
constitutional revision may be eliminated 
at the general election in November 1956, 
when the voters of Oregon pass upon a 
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constitutional amendment, referred by the 
1955 legislature, to eliminate a provision 
of the constitution that, “The legislative 
assembly shall not declare an emergency 
in any act regulating taxation or exemp- 
tion.” 

By thus preventing the attachment of 
an emergency clause to such legislation, 
any tax measure enacted by the legisla- 
This 
constitution, 


ture remains subject to referendum 
section of the Oregon 
1912 


therefore 


adopted in initiative petition 


of the 


upon 
voters, reserves to the 


voters the final decision on all tax 


legislation. Oregon voters who have long 
opposed a sales tax have relied upon this 
provision to prevent sales tax legislation. 
If the voters approve the amendment they 
will eliminate a stumbling block to con 
stitutional revision 

Interest in revision of the constitution 
was given impetus by a strong statement 
late 
the 1953 legislature in 


of the Governor Paul Patterson to 


which he recom- 
mended calling a constitutional conven- 
tion. Bills providing for such a conven- 
tion had been introduced in the 1949, 1951 
but had not 


The governor’s statement 


and 1953 sessions been en- 


acted into law 


and these bills were based upon an 


anticipation of problems incident to 


Oregon’s increasing population and in- 


dustrialization with which the present 


document cannot be expected to deal 


adequately. 

The 1953 legislature created an interim 
committee to study and report to the next 
legislative session upon the need for and, 
was found to exist, the 


if such need 


recommended means of revising the con- 


The 


senators, 


stitution committee, composed of 


four four representatives and 


appointed by the 
that the 


nine citizen members 


governor, unanimously agreed 


constitution needs extensive revision. It 


determined, by means of a _ detailed 
section-by-section analysis, that of the 232 
sections comprising the 24 articles of the 


constitution, only 66 should be left where 
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they are and as they are. The remaining 
166 sections should be improved, deleted 
or located elsewhere in the document 
The committee acknowledged that not all 
the suggested revisions are of equal im- 
portance, but defects deserving of correc- 
tion were found in eleven of the fourteen 
important articles 

Changes that should be made, in addi- 
tion to improvement of syntax, are: dele 
tion of statutory, obsolete and unnecessary 
and clarification 


matter; rearrangement 


of mislocated and poorly worded provi 
sions; resolution of ambiguities; and al- 
teration or removal of the statements of 


objectionable policies 


Major Faults 


The committee found that the constitu- 
tion is unreasonably restrictive upon the 


legislative branch; that no clear-cut 


executive authority exists; that the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary is not guaran 
teed; that financial provisions are too 
rigidly set forth; and that some important 
even men 


areas of government are not 


tioned in the constitution. A preparatory 
commission to do extensive research into 
these and other related problems was 
recommended by the committee if a con 
vention was to be held 


While the 


interim committee favored the convention 


majority (eleven) of the 


method of revision, a significant minority 
(six), consisting of three of the senators, 
one of the representatives and two of the 
members, was of the 


citizen opinion 


that the necessary revision could be ac- 


complished by submission of specifi 
amendments to the voters without a con- 


This 


argued that any completely new 


stitutional convention minority 


const! 


tution coming from a convention would 


necessarily be the result of compromises 


among the delegates, whereas under the 


method of specific amendment, each con 
troversial item would be submitted to the 
people as a separate vote and each issuc 


would have to stand or fall on its merits 
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If the groups which ordinarily stand 
for improved government in Oregon can 
be given some assurance that the com- 
position of a constitutional convention 
will be such that the rights of the Ore- 
gon voters to make ultimate decisions, as 
by initiative, referendum and recall, will 
not be impaired, it may be possible to 
unify, modernize the oft- 
amended, but never revised, 1857 consti- 


balance and 


tution by means of a constitutional con- 
vention. 
OuGA Freeman, Treasurer 
Lane County, Oregon 
Raymonp P. Unverwoop, Attorney 


Portland, Oregon 


Connecticut Legislature 
Revises New Primary Law 


To pass a complicated statute and in 
a short time begin to polish and revise it 
‘with amendments as unforeseen “bugs” 
appear is not too unusual, but to begin 
revising a law before it can go into effect 
is hardly customary procedure. Yet this 
is what happened in the case of Connnec- 
ticut’s new party primary law. 

In a sharp break with tradition, the 
Assembly in June 
1955 adopted a primary law, becoming the 
last of the states to join the party pri- 
fold. The under 
which this law was passed, however, in- 
vited statutory indefiniteness, passage hav- 
ing been gained only over the vigorous 


Connecticut General 


mary circumstances 


opposition of strong party chieftains and 
amid some of the wildest maneuvering in 
many a session 

Upon more thorough examination, the 
ambiguities and unintended complications 
of the 
when a special session of the legislature 


new law became apparent and, 
was made necessary by the August and 
October floods, amendment of the primary 
law was placed on the agenda. It was 
appropriate to handle these amendments 

1 See the Review, October 1955, page 
469 
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at the November special session, since 
the act was not to go into effect until 
January 1, 1956. 

Notwithstanding rumors that the act 
was to be scuttled by sending it to a 
study commission to report back to the 
1957 regular session with a “good” bill, 
the act as it finally emerged from the 
had not been altered in 


special session 


any of its basic principles. It remained 
as before a primary by challenge only, 
allowing the party organization to en- 
dorse candidates by conventions or local 
town committees, with a primary being 
held only when there is a petition filed 
by a contesting candidate. (In this respect 
the act approaches the principle of the 
Model Direct Primary Election System 
of the National Municipal League.) 

There were five changes of some sig 
nificance : 

(1) The original act had limited en- 
trance into the post-convention primary 
to those who had garnered at least 20 
per cent of the delegate vote on a con 
vention roll call, but it was not definite 
as to which roll call if there were more 
Did it mean the first or the 


Seasoned politicians saw that 


than one 
last one? 
this made a very real difference since, 
if it meant the last roll call, they would 
have a better opportunity to bargain and 
beat off contenders who might want to 
get 20 per cent just to be able to get into 
a primary. Clarification was mandatory, 
and the party chieftains wanted it to 
specify “last ballot.” 
ballot,” a 


However, the act 


reads “any victory for 


those who wished to open up the primary 


now 


somewhat and perhaps to curb some of 
the bargaining by political bosses. There 
is some doubt as to just how much this 
will reduce the bargaining, but at least 
there is no statutory ambiguity as there 
was before 

(2) One of the most important changes 
made will reduce the number of possible 
primaries that can be held in an election 


year. By holding primaries for various 
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different offices on the same day, the num- 
ber of primary elections in any one year 
is reduced to three or at most four, as- 
suming there is a challenge at every step. 
These would be a primary for selection 
of the town committee (which may be 
put on the same day as any other pri- 
mary, if desired), a primary for selection 
of delegates to the various conventions, 
another for candidates to statewide or 
district office and finally a primary for 
nomination to municipal office. This is 
still a heavy demand on the voter if there 
is a challenge at every step, and it is not 
unlikely that there further re- 
duction in the number of primaries in the 


will be 


future. 

(3) Whereas the original act eliminated 
the local caucus in it was 
made permissive in the new act. Rein- 
demanded 


small towns, 


statement of the caucus was 
by the small towns long accustomed to 
the caucus method of making final nomi- 
only 
partial return The 
power of making endorsements is given 
to the caucus, but this would be the final 


nations, but the new law grants 


of caucus powers 


nomination only if there is no filing of 
petition for a primary 


over the en- 


a challenge 
Whether any 
dorsement process to the town committee 


town turns 
or keeps it in the caucus is to be decided 
by the vote of the caucus in each town. 

(4) Another which affects 
local rather than state or district offices 
is the permissive reduction of the number 


change 


of petitioners required for a challenge. 
Under the original act the challenger had 
cent of all the registered 
his petition, but that 
5 per cent is the 


to have 5 per 
party members on 
is changed so that the 
maximum that can be demanded by local 
party rules. The new statute also makes 
it possible for local party rules to provide 
for no endorsements, allowing anyone to 
run when he gets the petition signatures 
and puts up a small filing fee. It is doubt- 
ful whether many towns will adopt this 


system, but since some towns had been 
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operating under local party rules with 
such a system, it was left open as an 
option 

The former law provided for a “party 
lever” to allow one-motion voting for the 
endorsed slate of candidates, but this was 
eliminated in the Use of 
the party lever entailed complications in 


would 


new version 


setting up machines and 
have made it all the more difficult for the 
average citizen to vote intelligently. Also 


by elimination of the party lever device, 


voting 


and some other minor changes, it was 


possible to get all candidate names in 
the primary election on the 
machine, thus obviating the use of paper 
ballots. This also should make somewhat 


easier the job of voter education to be 


voting 


done when the law comes into operation 
(Since 1952 by state law all towns in 
Connecticut have been required to have 
voting machines.) 

Even though the law is now fixed, and 
not subject to change before 1957, the 
last word on its application has not been 
said, for local and state party organiza- 
tions must amend their party rules before 
February 15, 1956, to meet the demands 
of the primary law. As there is some 
flexibility allowed the parties to adjust 
to the new system, it remains to be seen 
exactly how the system will work out 

W. Duane 


Connecticut College 


LocKARD 


Councilmen Unseat Mayor; 


Are Recalled by Voters 


election at 
10, the voters re- 


In a_ recall Winslow, 
Arizona, on January 
of the 
city council and at the same time elected 
Recall 


proceedings were instituted in December 


moved six seven members of the 


six new members in their place 


after the six recalled councilmen had re- 


moved the seventh councilman from his 


position as mayor 


Paut Ketso 


University of Arizona 
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Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


In Fremont, CALirornia, (estimated 
population 25,000), a newly formed city, 
the voters approved the council-manager 
form of government, 3,511 to 155, on 
January 10 (see separate article, page 130) 

On January 31 voters of Vuicrorta, 
Texas, (16,126)! adopted a charter pro- 
viding the council-manager plan by a vote 
of 1,415 to 856. The proposed charter 
provided for a choice on the ballot be- 
tween the manager plan and the strong 
mayor plan. The latter however, 
1,782 to 451. 

Montretier (8,599),! capital of Ver- 
MONT, rejoined the list of council-manager 
cities by adopting a new charter on 
January 30 by a vote of 399 to 276. The 
charter had previously been approved by 
the state legislature. Montpelier had 
previously had a manager plan under a 
loosely drawn statute, but reverted to a 


lost, 


mayor-council plan. 

GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN, (6,668)! voted 
434 to 185 on January 10 to adopt a 
council-manager home _ rule charter, 
drafted by a nine-member charter commis- 
sion that had been elected in August 1954. 
Greenville has been a fourth-class city 
with the mayor-council form of govern- 
ment. A council of seven will now ap- 
point a manager and will hereafter choose 
one of its members as mayor; all present 
officials hold office, however, until their 
terms expire. The next general election 
is in April, but several councilmen have 
another year to serve. Four supervisors 
will be appointed by the council to serve 
on the county board of supervisors. 

Voters of Hupson, Micuican, (2,773)! 
adopted a council-manager charter on 
January 17 by a vote of 325 to 62. It 
went into effect on January 23. The new 
charter supersedes a 62-year-old docu- 
ment which provided mayor-council gov- 
ernment. 


1 1950 population. 
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The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports the following recent ad- 
ditional adoptions : 

Mission, (10,765)! in 1955 
of 1928 
to provide the council-manager plan 

Lower SOUTHAMPTON TownsHIp, 
PENNSYLVANIA, (estimated population 
10,200; post office, 
County), adopted the plan by ordinance 
on January 16. 

Hattom City, Texas, (5,760),! a sub- 
urb of Fort Worth, adopted a home rule 
charter providing for the manager plan, 
December 3. 

Center, Texas, (4,323)! adopted the 
council manager plan by ordinance last 
year 

Duranp, MicuwicAn, (3,194)! under a 
home rule charter adopted in 1933, has 
put the council-manager plan into effect. 

Nicevit_e, Florina, (2,497)! is operat- 


TEXAS, 


amended its home rule charter 


Feasterville, Bucks 


ing with the council-manager plan under 
a special charter granted by the 1955 
legislature. 

GILBERT, (1,114)! 
the plan late in 1955 by ordinance. 

Oakvi_te, Ontario, CAnapa, (9,750) 
adopted the plan by ordinance January 3 

The Court of Burgesses of the borough 
of Dantetson, Connecticut, and the 


board of finance of the town of KILLinciy 


ARIZONA, adopted 


have gone on record as favoring con 


solidation, and the burgesses expressed 
preference for the council-manager plan 
for the consolidated community. 

In ABBEVILLE, 
citizens’ committee presented to the city 
council in January a petition bearing 906 
signatures, 
council-manager plan. It 
five to three, for information and study 
for a period of 30 days. Council members 


SoutH CAROLINA, a 


favoring a change to the 


was received, 


urged that a pending water bond issue 
should be given priority 

In Curtiicorne, Onto, a charter com- 
mission, which took office December 17, 
is at work on the draft of a new charter 
It is expected to be submitted to popular 
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vote at the general election in November. 
Dr. Harvey C. Walker, head of the Poli- 
tical Science Department at Ohio State 
University, has been engaged as con- 
sultant. 

In Uprer Arttnctron, Oun10, the munic- 
ipal governmental study committee of 
the Upper Arlington 
proposes that the city charter be amended 
to provide for the council-manager plan 
instead of the existing commission plan, 


and that there be a city council of seven 


Civic Association 


members elected at large on a nonpartisan 
basis, with two-year staggered terms. The 
city commission on January 24, 1955, had 
asked the association to make a study 
of the city government 

W HITEHALL, Onto, will vote March 20 
on a proposed council-manager charter 
prepared by the city’s charter commission. 

Mayor Russell B. Diehl of Camprince, 
Onto, has urged upon the city council 
adoption of the council-manager plan 
Cambridge recently won an All-America 
City award 

HuNTINGTON, WEST 
vote at the May primary on the issue of 


Vircinia, will 


changing its present charter and the elec- 
The All- 


Huntington Association was unsuccessful 


tion of a charter commission 


in its effort to obtain a special election, 
but will develop a slate of charter com- 
mission candidates favorable to the 
council-manager plan and conduct a cam- 
paign of information 

SPRINGFIELD, Missouri, voters, on Feb- 
ruary 7, retained the city’s council- 
manager government, adopted three years 
ago, 12,930 to 7,211 

In Frorence, ALABAMA, the League of 
Women Voters has joined in the drive for 
the council-manager plan 
TEXAS, 


adoption of the 


defeated a 


council- 


Voters of ENNIs, 
proposal for 
manager plan, 431 to 388 

A campaign for the council-manager 
plan is under way in Pasapena, Texas 
It is supported by the Pasadena Citizen. 
The BuriincAme, CAttrornta, Cham- 
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ber of Commerce on January 10 unani- 
mously endorsed a council-manager pro- 
April 


posal which will appear on the 


ballot in that city. 

Newport Beacn, CAirornia, recently 
voted 1,768 to 995 at a special election to 
retain its present system of nominating 
councilmen by districts but electing them 
at large, as against a proposal to elect by 
The has had 
manager government since 1946. 


districts. city council 


WasHINGTON, which has had 
1953, 


Taco A, 


the council-manager plan _ since 
voted down a proposed charter providing 
the strong mayor plan on February 14 
The unofficial vote, previous to the count- 
ing of some 500 absentee ballots, was 
20,363 for the manager plan; 17,232 for 


the mayor charter 

Six of the eleven cities which received 
All-America Cities awards for 1955 from 
the National Municipal League and Look 
magazine operate under the council- 
Bloomington and Joliet, 
Illinois ; Nebraska; Port 
Huron, Michigan; Riverside, California; 


Of the eleven 


manager plan 
Grand Island, 
and Savannah, Georgia 
cities winning honorable mention, cight 
council-manager Aiken, 
Dubuque, Elm- 
El Campo, Texas; 


have the plan: 
South 
wood Park, Illinois; 
Fort Collins, Colorado; Bedford, Massa- 


Ohio; 


Carolina; lowa; 


chusetts; Sidney, and Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

Cities winning first, second or third 
place in their population groups in the 
1955 fire prevention contest included the 
council-manager of San Antonio, 
Miami, Florida; Hartford, Con- 


Martinsville, 


cities 
Texas; 
necticut; Evanston, Illinois; 
Virginia; and Killeen, Texas. Manager 
cities winning honorable mention in this 
Ohio: Fort 


California; 


Cincinnati, 
San 


contest were 
Worth, 
Austin, 


ington, 


Texas: Diego, 
Texas; Phoenix, Arizona; Lex- 

Kentucky; Portland, Maire; 
Springfield, Missouri; Anchorage, 


Alaska; Merced, California 
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Northampton, Mazss., 
Now Has Single Council 


In the January Review, at page 
26, there were listed three cities in 
Massachusetts, two in Maine and 
one in Connecticut as still having 
bicameral city councils. Mayor 
James Cahillane of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, one of the cities 
listed, has written to state that at 
the November 1955 election his city 
decided, 6,134 to 1,896, to change to 
a single council of nine members, 
effective in 1957. 











Newly Created City 
Hires Management Firm 


On January 24 Fremont, California, a 
new “East Bay” city in Alameda County, 
south of Oakland, came into being, under 
the council-manager form of government. 
including a mayor 
took office on that date. It had been 
authorized on January 10 by vote of 
residents of five unincorporated towns 
Niles, Irvington, Mission San Jose, 
Centerville and Warm Springs—and rural 
residents of Washington Township. The 
combined population has been estimated 
at about 25,000. The area of the new 
city, 99 square miles, is reported to be 
state. It com 


of Newark, 


A council of five 


largest in the 
the city 


the third 
pletely surrounds 
recently incorporated 

A council of four men and one woman, 
headed by Mayor John L. 
took office on January 24, appointed a 
treasurer, city attorney, police chief, fire 
chief and temporary city clerk and dis- 
cussed a contract with Alameda County 
for the furnishing of emergency services 
until the end of the fiscal year. 


Stevenson, 


Pending the appointment of a per- 


manent city manager the council has a 


[ March 


unique arrangement with Louis J. 
Kroeger and Associates, a San Francisco 
firm of management consultants, to supply 
management service, including a tem- 
porary city clerk, office assistants, a con- 
sulting city manager, and expert advice 
on budgeting, planning and legal matters. 
It is expected that a permanent city 
manager will be within six 
months and that he 
will take over the entire administration. It 
is reported that the consulting firm will 
be paid approximately $16,000 if employed 
for six months, to come from license fees 
that the city can collect immediately and 
taxes that will be available after July. 


installed 


and other officials 


Chicago Metropolitan Study 
Commission Appointed 


The 21 members of the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Governmental 
Services been ap- 
pointed, with State Representative Paul 
J. Randolph as chairman. According to 
Civic News, of Citizens of Greater Chi- 
cago, the appointments give evidence that 
will be one of the most 


Commission! have 


the commission 
important for the Chicago area in several 
It is to study the problems in- 
economically 


decades 
volved in adequately and 


supplying the five-county area with 
services relating to public health (includ- 
ing water supply, drainage, sewage and 
garbage disposal), safety, welfare, etc 
Recommendations are to be reported to 


the legislature in 1957. 


Home Rule Urged for 
Small N. Y. Villages 


An amendment to the 
the state of New York, to extend home 
rule to villages of 5,000 population or less, 
February 4 in the first 


constitution of 


was urged on 
report of Governor Harriman’s Advisory 
Rule, headed by 


Committee on Home 


1 See the Review, October 1955, page 
476 
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Arthur Levitt. At 


available 


State Comptroller 
present home rule is to the 
larger villages. The that 
officials of the small villages were found 
to be reluctant to take action of a local 
nature because of uncertainty as to their 


report states 


powers under existing law, and that the 
state legislature is required to devote 
much time and effort to local problems 
of cities and villages 

Studies are under way to find means 
of expanding home rule and provide 
municipal officials with a more precise 
framework within which to operate. 
Subjects under study by the committee in- 
clude municipal expenditures mandated by 
the state, local legislative power over ad- 
ministration of local tax laws, territorial 
and local 


annexation by municipalities 


control over multiple residence regulation 


Newspapers Criticize 
Elective Coroners 


The South Dakota Bar Commissioners, 
in January, voted to request the Judicial 
Council to determine the advisability of 
proposing changes in the state’s coroner 
law. Coroners in South Dakota are stat- 
utory, not constitutional, and a centralized 
pathological service with medically quali- 
fied local examiners could be established 
by legislation 

The Tucson, Arizona, Daily Citizen has 
published a series of six articles entitled, 
You Can Get Away With Murder, written 
by its staff writer, Dave Feldman, using 
The Daily 
South 


one-fourth page each 
Argus Leader, of 
Dakota, ran a series in twenty daily in- 
stallments under the title, Loopholes for 


Murder 


about 


Sioux Falls, 


Both series deal with the weaknesses of 
the existing elective coroner services in 


contrast to standards proposed in the 
National Municipal League’s Model State 
Medico-Legal Investigative System; and 


both used much League material. 
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The Tucson Citizen series has been 
converted into pamphlets available from 
the publisher or the League 


R.S.C 


AIDS FOR THE LEGISLATOR 
(Continued from page 115) 


Some state legislatures have at 
least gone beyond Congress in 
providing electric voting systems 
with public “score boards” and 
automatic recording of each mem- 
ber’s vote or absence. Besides put- 
ting individual legislators on record 
—where they belong—this system 
eliminates the delay of the tradi- 
tional ‘roll-call and the attendant 
jockeying to see how the vote is 
going. 

No other legislative body, I am 
sure, has gone so far as the Parlia- 
ment of Finland. According to a 
recent article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, this legislature not 
only uses automatic photographic 
recording of a voting board in the 
shape of a diagram showing every 
seat in the Parliament chamber, it 
also tape-records the speeches made 
on the floor for subsequent transcrip- 
tion or public reproduction. This 
goes even beyond our own Congres- 
sional Record, which may be heavily 
edited before the alleged transcript 
of the previous day’s debate reaches 
the public eye. 

The expense of many of these re- 
cording facilities may, of course, 
limit their availability for state legis- 
latures but the typical legislature 
can afford and needs greatly im 
proved public records to do its work 
properly. 
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Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 





Home Rule Studied 
in Harris County 


Consolidation Sought 


in the Houston Area 


ACED with a steady increase in the 
number 
within its confines, Harris County, Texas, 
is on the move with a long-range plan to 
strike at the duplication and overlapping 
functions of these 80-odd taxing bodies, 
including Houston. The weapon for the 
attack is the Harris County Home Rule 
Commission, which was authorized by the 


of governmental agencies 


1955 legislature and appointed by Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers on October 30, 1955 

Houston's State Senator Searcy Brace- 
well fathered the joint resolution, which 
was approved by both houses. Senator 
Bracewell is of the opinion that additional 
legislative action will be needed in 1957, 
when the legislature reconvenes, in the 
form of a broad “enabling constitutional 
amendment” providing Harris County 
with the necessary authority for specific 

The initial legislation provided 
the machinery for studies by the 
is to return to the 
for a 


action 
only 

which 
recommendations 


commission, 
legislature with 
constitutional amendment and implement- 
ing statutes. 

Senator Bracewell explains the “home 
rule” phase of the commission's title by 
pointing out that the Texas constitution 
provides for home rule cities, which are 
cities empowered to adopt and enforce 
legislation not in conflict with state law. 
governmental 
embrace 


Hence, any county-wide 
consolidation program 
plans to provide the necessary legislation 


governmental 


must 


empowering an over-all 
body to adopt and enforce its own laws on 
a county-wide basis in the same manner 


that home rule cities function. 


Senator Bracewell does not envisage 
the consolidation program as something 
that is to be accomplished at one fell 
swoop. He feels that the “enabling con- 
stitutional amendment” can be expected 
in 1957 and 1959 as the goal for 
what he terms “partial consolidation.” 

Consolidation of governmental agencies 


sets 


in Harris County in the senator’s opinion 
should proceed with priority attention 
going to the junction of three 
city and county functions first. These he 
listed as (1) taxing agencies, (2) law 
enforcement health 


major 


agencies, and (3) 
agencies. 

Senator Bracewell also pointed to one 
example of consolidation in Harris 
This was the recently approved 


which empowers the 


County 
county “wheel tax” 
county to tax all vehicles licensed within 
its limits for the purpose of providing 
funds with which to buy the right of way 
for all future freeway construction in 
the county. 

Senator Bracewell that 
most of this function in the past has been 
carried out by the city of Houston. In 
the future, however, as a result of the 
tax approved in 1955 by a county-wide 
vote, the county government will perform 


pointed out 


this function. 

Chairman of the Harris County Home 
Rule Commission is Gail Whitcomb, at- 
torney, successful Houston oil man and 
active participant in many civic projects 
in the city and county. 

Associated with Whitcomb in the proj- 
ect are 24 other Houstonians and Harris 
County residents from all walks of life 
and of varying political beliefs and busi- 
ness backgrounds. All have one thing 
in common in this program, 


namely a keen desire to streamline the 


however, 


governmental agencies functioning in the 


county and to step up efficiency and 


service. 
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Whitcomb reports that the commission 
has held several meetings since its crea- 
tion and has subdivided itself into sub- 
committees 


tion on various phases of the problem 


for more detailed concentra- 


slated for study 

“We are now in the process of organ- 
izing a staff of full time assistants to aid 
the study of the commission,” Whitcomb 
recently reported. He that the 
that a “full-time tech- 
should be 


stated 
commission feels 
nical director” 
ordinate the research that must be under- 
taken. “We are seeking to fill that post 
now,” he added. 

Local foundations are expected to sup- 
ply the funds to finance the commission’s 
work, for the legislature made no ap- 
propriation. Chairman Whitcomb esti- 
mates that about $75,000 will be needed to 
do the job. 


Much Research Needed 

In view of the fact there are some 80- 
odd taxing and governmental subdivisions 
in Harris County, it is quite apparent that 
a great problem of research and study 
confronts the commission. These agencies 
include the basic municipal and county 
governments plus a bushy undergrowth of 


named to co- 


water and improvement districts that have 
cropped up in the county areas outside 
the city of Houston 

This 


flourished largely because of the tremend- 


governmental underbrush has 
ous growth of the Greater Houston area 
in the past twenty years. While growing 
rapidly within its municipal confines, 
Houston has also sparked a companion 
growth outside its limits in these years. 

Inasmuch as this “county growth” has 


taken place in raw, prairie areas com- 
pletely devoid in the beginning of any of 
the services necessary for residential ex- 
pansion—utilities and other improvements 

these services could be supplied only by 
newly created water and improvement 
districts. Although meeting the immediate 
needs of the scores of outlying residen- 
also been to 


tial areas, the result has 
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create a hodgepodge of small 
mental agencies. 

From time to time Houston's annexa- 
tion programs have served to eliminate 
the ills with of these 
by the simple process of absorption, but 
like the many headed dragon of fables 
the problem never can be solved com- 
For 


govern 


associated many 


through annexation alone. 
every subordinate governmental head that 
Houston lops off by annexation two or 
three more appear just beyond the latest 


So Harris County and 


pletely 


city limit line 
Houston in general look to the Home 
Rule Commission to come up with some 
vitally important answers to equally im- 
portant questions. 

Neither the 
3racewell labor under any delusions about 
the scope or the difficulty of the job they 
have undertaken 

All know that one of the major ob- 
stacles to unifying services and govern- 
mental units stems from vested interests 
which fear the effects of change. Elimi- 
nation of any phase of the operation in 


commission nor Senator 


the future may mean the loss of one or 
more such public posts and that is never 
popular with those who may find them- 
selves victims of streamlining 
Members of the commission, however, 
are dedicated to the project and in the 
end are expected to turn up with recom- 
mendations aimed at reducing the prob- 
lem which they selected as their target 
Georce L. NicHo.s, 
Executive Director 
Houston 


Tax Research Association of 


and Harris County, Texas 


lowa Group Seeks Optional 
Forms of County Government 


In its statement to the Tax Study Com- 
mittee created by the last session of the 
Assembly, the Woodbury 
(Sioux 


Iowa General 


County Taxpayers Conference 
City) called for the passage of legislation 
permitting optional forms of county gov- 


ernment 
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“County government organization in 
lowa is not geared to modern day living. 
We are constantly striving for improve- 
ments at the federal and state levels. At 
the local level the township has largely 
been dropped (although still existent) as 
an administrative unit, school districts are 
constantly reorganizing and consolidating 
and cities have been the beneficiaries of 
numerous improvements. However, the 
county has largely been ignored. County 
governing bodies in lowa are struggling 
to provide services with administrative 
machinery that went out of date with the 
horse and buggy. 

“The board of supervisors, of course, 
should be elected. But to require the elec- 
tion of an auditor, treasurer, recorder, 
court clerk, sheriff, attorney and coroner, 
whose duties are administrative, seems to 
Certainly the fact that a 
person the greatest number of 
votes is no indication that he is qualified 
otherwise to fill an office which requires 


be unrealistic. 
secures 


particular administrative skills. 
“Iowa is fortunate in that the 
constitution does not mention any of these 
offices attorney. In other 
words, the legislature has the power to 
provide for the appointment of the above- 


state 


except the 


enumerated officers. 

“Certainly giving the board of super- 
visors appointive power over those officers 
would be an improvement over the present 
system. However, the board would still 
have to work as a coordinating body 
since there would be no over-all manager. 

“The next obvious step is to provide, 
as an option of the voters, a county man- 
ager plan similar to the city manager 
plan. 

“The legislature has for years provided 
optional forms, including the manager 
plan, for cities. Why shouldn’t the same 
authority be given to counties? 

“No better testimony can be given for 
the manager plan than the number of 
cities now using the plan and the rate 


of adoptions. 
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“Extensive use has not been made of 
the manager plan in counties thus far 
primarily because: (1) Many state con- 
stitutions specify by 
officers to be elected, 
would involve constitutional amendments ; 
(2) the hesitancy of legislatures to pro- 
vide optional forms for and 
(3) the lack of interest on the part of 
pushing for 


name the county 


thus to change 


counties ; 
the citizenry in county 
modernization. There are fifteen counties 
in the United States that have a county 
manager and six others that have close 


approximations to the manager plan.’ 
Citizens Seek St. Louis 
City-county Coordination 


The St. Louis Citizen’s Committee for 


City-county Coordination, Inc., recently 
announced that it has sufficient signatures 
in both the city and the county on peti 
tions calling for the appointment of a 
Such a 


board is authorized by the Missouri con 


city-county board of freeholders 


stitution to prepare a plan of city-county 
coordination for submission to the voters 
of the city and the county. The committee 
comments : 

“The perfecting of an acceptable plan 
for city-county coordination is so complex 
and far-reaching in its eventual applica- 
tion that it has been generally felt that 
the freeholders cannot adequately cover 
the ground within the year allotted by 
law. Consequently it is believed that ad- 





Police Ask County-wide 
Department 
Rockland 


Police 


tion voted unanimously early this 


The 
York, 


New 


Associa- 


County, 
Jenevolent 


year to ask the county board of 
supervisors to create a county-wide 
police department in place of the 
village and four 


present eleven 


township departments 
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ditional research should be made before 
the freeholders meet, as well as coincident 
with their deliberations after they have 
met.” 

An extensive joint research program 
dealing with the problems of the city- 
county area has been proposed by St. 
Louis and Washington Universities. The 
indicated that it 
until an 
been 


citizen’s committee has 
will 


adequate 


delay filing its petitions 


research program has 
pursued. 
The problem of 


ships was also considered at the recent 


city-county relation- 
institute of government sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters of St. Louis.! 


California Counties 
May Impose Sales Tax 


The 1955 California legislature author- 
ized county boards of supervisors to im- 
pose a cent sales and use tax 
Administration of the tax will be by the 
State Each month 


the state board will return to the counties 


one per 
Joard of Equalization 


the amount collected less “such amount 
as will reimburse the board for the cost 


to it in rendering service.” 


Wisconsin Council 
Studies Coroners 

The Wisconsin legislature in 1955 re- 
jected for the third time a comprehensive 


bill to 
service in 


provide central medico-legal 


place of elective county 
coroners throughout the state outside of 
Milwaukee, which already has a modern 
service. But it did pass a resolution call- 
Council for a 
of the 


this 


ing on the Legislative 


report on the conditions service 


throughout the state and has now 
been published 

Office of Coroner in Wisconsin, Decem- 
ber 1955, recites very completely the per- 
tinent facts such as history of the office 
and of the successive laws and proposals 


1 See page 141, this issue 
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for change since 1923, compensation and 
outside occupation of the existing coro- 
ners (mainly physicians or funeral direc- 
tors), tenure of incumbents (average six 
two-year terms), reports from some of 
the counties on number of inquests and 
investigations in 1949, 1952 1953, 


costs of the service (gross, per capita and 


and 


per case), etc. 
Wisconsin has been seleced for inten- 
sive study on this subject by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, under a special fund, 
as part of a survey of the Administration 
of Criminal Justice aes 
R.S. 
Recommend Merger of Toledo 
City-county Health Units 
Toledo 


County health departments is one of the 


Merger of the and Lucas 
recent 
State 


proce 


recommendations of a 
survey by the Ohio 
Health The 
dures used were those developed by the 
Public Health 


addition to the merger proposal a number 


principal 
conducted 
Department survey 


American Association. In 


of recommendations were made for the 


health 


city and county departments whether or 


improvement of services by the 


not they are consolidated 
The 


health committee 


was initiated by the 
of the Toledo Chamber 
The Toledo Municipal 


League’s board of directors recently re 


survey 
of Commerce 


affirmed its position of nearly ten years 
standing and urged public officials to give 
serious consideration to the merits of 
consolidating the city and county health 
functions. The Toledo Area Study Com- 
mittee and the Council of Social Agencies 
are also using their resources to secure 
both official 


the findings of the health survey 


and citizen consideration of 


Texas County Approves 
City-county Fire Contract 
The 
reports that “a city-county contract sys 
page 150) 


Texas League of Municipalities 


(Continued on 
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Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





Accurate Results 


in French Elections 


P.R. Applied in 96 
Out of 103 Districts 

RANCE has tried nearly every major 

form of election except the Hare sys- 
tem of P.R., and the results have always 
been a scattering of votes and parlia- 
mentary seats among a multiplicity of 
factions, with resulting crises under a 
parliamentary system which could be but 
has not been adapted to such a situation. 
This year’s parliamentary elections were 
no exception. 

A split in the group that went into the 
1951 French parliamentary election as the 
“Rally of the Republican Left” resulted 
in considerable change in the make-up of 
the National Assembly when the votes of 
the election of January 2, 1956, were 
counted. There was _ relatively little 
change in the voting strength of the 
various groups, but the inability of the 
Republican Left group and others to 
make broad electoral alliances—because 
of the rivalry between Premier Edgar 
Faure and ex-Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France—resulted in little advantage being 
taken of the special provisions by which 
the electoral law was rigged in 1951 
against the Communists and Gaullists 

Outside of Paris these provisions gave 
any party or alliance of parties which 
polled more than half the votes in one 
of the multi-member districts all the 
seats for the district. In Paris, where the 
Communists might be strong enough to 
win all the seats under such a rule, 
proportional representation of parties was 
prescribed regardless of their size. 

Because the moderate center groups 
were not able to get together in majority 
alliances this time, the special bonuses 


to district majorities were not won and 
the alternative provision for proportional 
representation of minorities came into 
effect in 96 of the 103 districts. As a 
result, the total distribution of Assembly 
seats rather closely in proportion 
to the popular vote. The resulting As- 
sembly will be no easier to lead than be- 
fore—and perhaps no harder—but it will 
at least be a more accurate reflection of 
the French people and such decisions as 
it does make will be quite likely to cor- 
respond to popular desires. 

After the Assembly met, the election of 
12 of the 51 “Poujadists” who had been 
declared winners was challenged on a 
question of compliance with the electoral 
law in connection with the combining of 


lists of 


was 


votes for two or more distinct 
candidates. At the present writing several 
of these had been excluded, mostly to 
the gain of the Socialists, and others 
are expected to be replaced shortly by 
candidates previously reported as de- 
feated. The election statistics reported 
here do not reflect this recent adjustment 

The largest party vote was registered 
by the Communists and, although their 
percentage of the popular vote dropped 
slightly, their representation increased 
because the electoral alliances of 1951 
had greatly reduced their representation, 
as intended, in the outgoing parliament. 
They are still far short of a controlling 
majority, the moderate groups having 
among them two-thirds of the 
members. 

The Socialists, who carry the archaic 
official party name “French Section of 
the Workers’ International,” secured the 
second largest party total of votes—only 
14.8 per cent, a slight gain at that. The 
party once led by General de Gaulle, 
which in 1951 polled more than 20 per 
cent of the popular vote, went to pieces 


nearly 
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This party, now identified as Social 
Republican, obtained but 4.2 per cent of 
the vote. A number of reports expressed 
the surmise that its former followers were 
in large part responsible for the more 
than two million votes which lifted the 
supporters of anti-tax agitator Pierre 
Poujade out of obscurity into the posi- 
tion of a considerable parliamentary 
group. This guess is suggested by the 
fact that all groups other than the Social 
Republicans and the Poujadists ex- 
perienced only small changes, compared 
to 1951, in the size of their vote. 

The results for the 544 Assembly seats 
allotted to metropolitan France are given 
in the accompanying table, as furnished 
by the New York office of the Press and 
Information Division of the French 
Embassy. 

Somewhat over 22,000,000 votes were 
cast, 82.7 per cent of those registered as 
eligible, an increase of 2,500,000 over 
1951. The total of valid ballots was just 
under 21,500,000. 

The group listed as “Republican Left” 
went into this election as four separate 
factions. The reported returns did not 
show the division of popular votes among 
them, but the 71 seats won by these 
segments of a former party union were 
distributed as follows: 34 to the Radical- 


Frencu ELecrion or 
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Socialist faction led by Mendes-France, 
15 to a combination of Radical-Socialist 
and Republican Left elements holding 
themselves neutral as between Faure and 
Mendes-France, 18 to the Republican Left 
faction led by Faure and four to a group 
known as the Democratic and Socialist 
Union of the Resistance. 


Cincinnati to Vote 
on P.R. Retention 


Another in the long series of attempts 
to repeal P.R. in Cincinnati appears to 
be under way with the circulation of 
petitions by party workers to put the 
question on the ballot in the May primary 
election. As in most previous such efforts 
in Cincinnati, the principal moving force 
appears to be the Republican party organ- 
ization, which has long held power in 
Hamilton County offices, although it has 
been able to muster the popular majority 
necessary to win control of Cincinnati's 
P.R. council less than half the time 


An organization known as the Charter 
Improvement League has been set up to 
aid the repeal drive. The City Charter 
Committee, which has been an active 
factor in city affairs ever since P.R. and 
the manager plan were introduced in 
Cincinnati in 1924, will defend P.R 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


January 2, 1956 
(Exclusive of seats allocated to districts outside the European continent) 





Votes 
Cast 


Party or Group 


Percentage 
of Seats 


Seats 
Won 


~ Percentage 
of Votes* 





5,492,326 
3,187,890 
3,084,576 
2,952,567 
2,608,481 
2,355,873 
911,450 
354,919 
337 486 


Communist and Affiliates 
Socialist 

Independents and Moderates 
Republican Left 

Poujadist 

Popular Republican 

Social Republican 
Miscellaneous “left” 
Miscellaneous “right” 


144 (+50) 
88 (—6) 
95 (—30) 
71 (—11) 
51 (+51) 


25.5 (—0.9) 
14.8 (+0.6) 
14.2 (41.9) 
13.6 (42.7) 

12. (+12) 
10.9 (—1.4) 71 (—14) 
4.2 (—17.2) 16 (—42) 
1.6 4 

1.5 4 


26.5 
16.2 
17.5 
13.1 
94 
13.1 
3.0 
0.7 
0.7 


® The change in percentage points over the 1951 vote percentage is shown in 


parenthesis. 


b The change over 1951 in seats won is indicated in parenthesis 
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Town and Country 
Meet in Louisiana 


City Businessmen Confer 
Rural Neighbors 
ELATIONSHIPS between the city 


and rural areas have been and con- 
tinue to be a serious problem. With the 
becoming more and 
these _relation- 


with 


population more 


urbanized, concern with 
ships has been even more apparent in 
recent years 

As one step in overcoming ill-feeling 
between the rural areas of Louisiana and 
the city of New Orleans, businessmen 
and of the city have 
instituted certain procedures in order to 


political leaders 
demonstrate the unity that exists between 
city and country rather than the disparity. 
Beginning about six years ago, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Interna- 
tional House of New Orleans, two lead- 
ing institutions, have jointly sponsored 


a series of meetings with delegations 


from the rural areas of the state 


Groups of prominent business and 


political leaders from designated rural 


areas are brought in to spend a day or 
New 
figures 


longer with their counterparts of 


Orleans. Businessmen and public 


of the city show them New Orleans’ com- 


mercial, industrial and public improve- 


Frequently they have lunch on 


“Good Neighbor,” owned and 
New Port 


ments 
the yacht 
operated by the 
Authority, a state agency. 


Orleans 


Delegations of business and public 


leaders from New Orleans also go to the 


various fairs and festivals in the rural 


areas of Louisiana. Large “caravans” 


are made up and a day is spent at the 
“Sugar Cane Festival” or the Opelousas 


“Yambilee.” These delegations have in- 


cluded as many as 140 prominent New 
Orleanians 

In addition, city business leaders are 
closely affiliated with a local newspaper's 
sponsorship of a “Good Provider” con- 
test. This New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, rewards the ac 


contest, run by the 
complishments of the rural people of the 
state and is a method of showing that 
city folks are cognizant of the values of 
rural life 

As these relationships have been con 
tinued there is arising to a noticeable 
degree a feeling of confidence and trust 
when problems 


together and 


Today, arise, mutual 
friends get 


problems out 


work these 


Wituiam W. SHaw 


Department of Political Science 
Tulane University 


Colorado Springs 
Group Sets Goals 


Eprror’s Nore.—The article below is 
made up of excerpts from the report 
on 1955 activities of A. Eart Bryson, 
chairman of the executive board of the 
Colorado Springs (Colorado) Charter 
Association 
The chief task of the past year of the 

Colorado Springs Charter Commission 
that of 


manager form of local government in the 


was supporting the council 


face of a concerted move to throw it 


overboard and revert to the increasingly 
Our 
organization spearheaded support of the 


outmoded mayor-alderman plan 
existing form and, through a well organ 
ized plan of public information, including 
newspaper, and TV 
gether with public meetings and personal 


radio publicity to 


effort, a substantial victory was won 
While the 


satisfaction for all 


1955 victory is cause for 


who believe in the 
merit of the council-manager plan, it is 


surely no justification for a cessation of 
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That under its weak leadership, 
of well 


effort. 


and in the face of long years 
above average government, the opposition 
could muster the strength it did, should be 
reason for real concern on the part of all 
who cherish high standards of municipal 
operation. And that the opposition is not 
yet through is evidenced by its sustained 
and harassment 
need for an alert 
give 
remains as im- 


program of criticism 
since the election. The 
organized to maximum 
efforts, 


portant now as it was a year ago 


citizenry, 
strength to its 


There is a further argument for a 


vigilant local citizenry, which cannot be 


repeated too often. Democracy, to be 


effective, must always show its strength 


at the local level. Those who lament the 


trend toward overly powerful, overly 


centralized national government fre- 


quently have only their own neglect of the 
blame for the situation 


home fires to 


which they criticize. If local government 
that fact is 


levels—in the 


is weak and ineffective, 


quickly reflected at high 


quality of public officials, in the ineffh- 


ciency, perhaps in the dishonesty, of 


their and in the enlarging 


field of their functions 


operations, 
Real democracy 
develops from the bottom; it is seldom 
imposed from the top 

The 


can do in the 


what it 


action 


association is limited in 


way of positive 
beyond that of “watching the ramparts.” 
is a volunteer organ 
staff ; 

To take 


often 


This is because our 
We 


financial resources are 


ization. have no paid our 


limited 


positions on controversial matters 


requires study and research to make 


sure that any position taken is a tenable 
initiate action fre 


one Moreover to 


quently involves advance preparation 
which only a paid, professional staff can 
most of them larger 
than our staffs 


they justify themselves in results attained 


offer. Many cities, 


own, do have such and 


We have, however, made a small start in 


the right direction by setting up six 


study committees 
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Each of these committees is assigned 
to the task of familiarizing itself with, 
and keeping informed on, one area of 
local government. It is our hope that as 
questions or developments arise, the study 
group concerned may have sufficient real 
knowledge of the facts involved to be able 
to offer constructive criticism or sugges- 
Like- 


wise, they may at times feel justified in 


tions to assist in right solutions 


initiating needed action, in each instance 
working through the executive board or, 
if necessary, through the entire member- 
ship. These committees are new and 
still feeling their way; their full effect 
may be slow in developing; but they do 
offer partial solution to our need for in- 
information as pre 


formed background 


liminary to positive action 


In conclusion, I repeat what has been 
said several times in connection with our 
present series of meetings. The pressing 
needs of the community at this time are: 
(1) an honest reappraisal of our basic 
resources of which our 


values and 


council-manager form of government is 


but one; (2) agreement on community 
objectives secking always to keep them 
level; (3) 
differences, more concerted action on the 
of the 


such 


on a high forgetting minor 


part of the constructive elements 


community toward achievement of 


been and will continue to 


goals. It has 


be the effort of the Charter Association 


to assist in the realization of these needs 


Minneapolis Group Focuses 
on Two Problems 


News 
Citizens League of Min 
that 


According to the January 13 
Bulletin of the 
neapolis and Hennepin County, 
organization has decided on two impor 
tant subjects on which to concentrate for 


the next eighteen months. These are inter 
governmental relations and metropolitan 
financial problems 

On the intergovernmental level the pro 


gram will cover: (1) Work to activate 
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a county park district; (2) work for 
more mutual fire aid and communications ; 
(3) study of metropolitan area planning 
and development; (4) report on county 
institutions including hospital needs. 

Study and action on metropolitan finan- 
cial problems cover the following sub- 
jects: (1) Broadening of local tax 
sources; (2) determining Minneapolis 
school, police and park financial needs; 
(3) reporting on city and county assess- 
ment practices; (4) reporting on state 
aid and comparative tax burdens; (5) 
reporting on metropolitan area highway 
financing; (6) reporting on ways to im- 
prove efficiency of operations. 

The league has presented to the Min- 
neapolis Charter Commission a statement 
of suggested principles for charter im- 
provement. Charter improvement, says 
the organization, should: (1) Provide 
greater citizen interest, participation and 
control; (2) provide a legislative body 
which is responsible to the public and is 
able to see that the policy it forms is 
properly executed; (3) provide an ad- 
ministrative organization which carries 
out policies and programs with efficiency 
and economy. 

During 1955, it is estimated, some 
12,000 hours of time were donated to the 
league by its members. “In many cases,” 
says the Bulletin, “the expert help which 
has been received could not have been 
hired at any price.” The average per 
member is four hours. 


Election Activity 
Gains Momentum 


The January issue of Civic 
publication of Citizens of Greater 
Chicago, contains an election calendar 
for the year 1956. In addition to listing 
dates for filing of nomination petitions, 
registration, primary and election day, 
etc., the calendar reports on what party 
and public officials will be nominated and 
elected. 

The organization is equipped to supply 


News, 
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speakers and films on elections. It is 
launching a get-out-the-vote drive prior 
to the April 10 election. “Of primary 
importance,” says Civic News, “is the 
election of party chiefs, or committeemen, 
in each of Chicago’s 50 wards. These 
men are in complete control of their party 
machine in their ward. They hire and 
fire all precinct captains, dispense all 
political jobs, collect and disburse cam- 
paign funds and direct the local campaign. 
They determine which candidate for 
alderman, congressman, state representa- 
tive and state senator shall receive their 
active support. They also determine the 
number of state representatives his party 
will nominate. As a member of the 
county central committee he has a voice 
in determining who their party will sup- 
port for federal, state, county, city and 
judicial offices. He is frequently the 
holder of a high public office himself.” 
The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County, Washington, as in previous 
years, issued a Report on Candidates 
covering Seattle’s February 14 election 


Ohio Court Upholds Civic 
Contribution Deductions 


An important decision for contributors 
to civic groups was handed down by the 
Circuit Court in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
December 14, 1955. Deduction of con- 
tributions to the Hamilton County Good 
Government League (Cincinnati) had 
been denied by the government, whose 
decision was upheld by the Tax Court. 
The court agreed with the government 
that the political activities of the organi- 
zation made it ineligible to receive tax- 
deductible gifts. On appeal, although the 
Circuit Court judges disagreed among 
themselves as to whether the political 
activities of the league fell within the 
definition of propaganda, they all agreed 
the deduction should be allowed as there 
was uncontradicted testimony that the 
political and legislation-influencing activi- 
ties of the organization occupied only 5 
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per cent of its time. According to Your 
Income Tax, which carried a report on 
the matter (page 107), the law disquali- 
fies an organization for tax-deductible 
contributions if a substantial amount of 
its activities falls within the prohibited 
area. Five per cent, said the court, is 
not substantial and the deduction was 
therefore allowed. 


The Hamilton County league has been 
engaged mainly in operating the “Cin- 
cinnati Forum of the Air” for public dis- 
cussion of community welfare and prepa- 
ration of literature on the importance of 
voting. It does, however, endorse certain 
candidates for political office and work 
for or oppose some legislation. 


Seattle Reports on 1955 


The Municipal League of Seattle and 
King County reports its 1955 activities 
in Municipal News for January 7. Dur- 
ing the year 212 committee meetings were 
held, with an attendance of 2,342. In ad- 
dition, the board of trustees and the 
executive committee of the board held 
sixteen meetings. The News gives a 
month-by-month account of activities and 
reports issued, with special emphasis on 
the league’s activities in connection with 
the National Conference on Government 
of the National Municipal League which 
met in Seattle in July 


LWYV Holds Institute 


“Our Town” was the subject of an 
institute on the government of St. Louis, 
held January 31, February 1 and 2, by 
the League of Women Voters of St. 
Louis. The single session on January 31 
was devoted to “Points of Departure,” 
including the plan, city-county govern- 
mental relationships, legal problems in 
charter modernization and advantages of 
a new charter. Topics for the other days 
were the mayor and his officers, how the 
money comes and goes, the merit system, 
the board of aldermen, and forms of 
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To Stay in Business 


The Citizens Charter Committee 
of Hartford, Connecticut, which 
reorganized over a year ago to win 
success at the November elections, 
has decided to continue its activi- 
ties. It will maintain a staff and 
office and its support of good city 
government. The committee has 
doubled its membership, which is 
now 814, and will continue its 
efforts along this line. According 
to the organization's Citizens’ 
Letter, the single most important 
activity of C. C. C. has been the 
work of the “watchdog” committee 
—groups of members attend council 
and board of education meetings 
and report to the membership and 
the public on what goes on 











municipal government. The speakers in- 
cluded Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. 
Louis and other city officials; Dr. Ethan 
A. H. Shepley, chancellor of Washington 
University; Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
S. J., president of St. Louis Univers ‘y; 
former Mayor Murray Seasongood of 
Cincinnati; and Dr. Wallace D. Sayre of 
Columbia University 


*Crusading City’ 


Kansas City, Missouri, is running a 
series of weekly TV programs based on 
reports of its Citizens’ Commissions on 
Municipal Services and Revenues. Titled 
“The Crusading City,” the programs were 
scheduled for Wednesday evenings begin- 
ning February 1. 


Committee Studies 


The City Club of Chicago has under- 
taken to follow the work of the fourteen 
state commissions set up by the legisla- 
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ture to study current governmental and 
social problems. The task has been as- 
signed to regular committees of the club 
as well as to special committees. 


Citizens for Hoover Report 


The Citizens’ Committee for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, organized to work for the 
passage of recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission, is urging citizens 
to take action. “From 
the committee comments in Reorganiza- 
tion News, “citizens of both parties are 
rallying to encourage Congress and the 


administration in the all-important effort 


coast to coast,” 


of the next few months to roll up a score 
against waste, confusion, duplication and 
delay in the operation of today’s tower- 
ing big government.” 

The committee has many sources of in- 
formation available. For details write to 
it at 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City. 


Educational TV News 


The National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television suspended opera 
January 31, 
Educational Television News. 


tions on according to its 
Under the 
terms of new grants of the Ford Founda- 
tion, its functions dealing with informa- 
TV 

transferred to the Educational 
Radio Ann 

Matters pertaining to 


tion and educational material are 
being 
Television and Center at 
Arbor, Michigan 
ETV reservations and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are being turned 
over to the Joint Council of Educational 


Television in Washington, D. ¢ 


Kiwanis Key Club Objectives 


Kiwanis International reports that Key 
Clubs, youth organizations sponsored by 
it, have more than 30,000 members serv 
ing 1,370 high school communities. Ob 
jectives of the clubs are: (1) Promote 


and extend friendly understanding be 
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tween members of all religious faiths; 
(2) support and encourage the ideal of 
a dedicated cooperation in each of our 
nations; (3) through direct personal 
effort and group activity encourage the 
encompassment of every person in a pro- 
gram of warm human relations; (4) meet 
the challenges of delinquency and vandal- 
ism with a continuing, aggressive pro- 
values of 


gram of education on the 


honorable citizenship. 


Planning Meetings 


The new year brings announcement of 


interesting topics for delegates to the 
monthly luncheon meetings of the Phila 
delphia Citizens’ Council on City Plan- 
Here they are: Flight to the sub- 
urbs effects 


the difficult problems of urban esthetics, 


ning. 


causes and pros and cons, 


development of Philadelphia’s port, the 
independence mall area and its potential, 
preliminary report on the zoning advisory 
committee. The annual meeting of CCCP 
will be held in June. 


Strictly Personal 


The League for Industrial Democracy 


on January 13 presented an award to 
Walter Frank, New York attorney, for 
contributions to civi 
Frank has 
served as chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation of the New York 
Union for 31 years. The « 
in existence for 51 years, meets weekly 


his “outstanding 


and social progress.” Mr 
Citizens 


ommittee, 


during the time the state legislature is 
in session. Its 48 members read innumer- 


able bills, write many reports, and make 
recommendations on proposed legislation 
in which the union has an interest 

Citizens 


Massa 


meeting, elected 


The board of directors of the 
Plan E Association of Worcester 
chusetts, at its 
Robert F 
of American history 


January 


Campbell, associate professor 


at Clark University, 
Professor Campbell 


Mason 


as its new president 


suce eeds 


George H 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by Samuel K. Gove 





Kansas Center Offers 
Consulting Service 
Trained Personnel Made 


Available to Localities 


HE University 


Research 


of Kansas Govern- 


mental Center is one of a 
few university research bureaus that pro- 
vide consulting services for communities 
on a continuing basis. In addition to this 
service other units of the center are con- 
cerned with the more usual assignments 

governmental research and training of 
public officials. 

The administrative consultation service 
1949 “to make avail- 


able the services of trained personnel who 


was established in 


could aid in solving the technical adminis- 
trative and planning problems faced by 
officials at all levels of government in the 
state.”” The primary interest of the service 
small communities and 
Kansas, 


financial 


is for the “many 


local governments in most of 


whom do not have the means 


to employ the services of private consult- 
ing firms,” but who are able to pay a 


minimum fee for the cost of the university 
service. 
In the 33 studies 


pleted, a variety of subjects including the 


that have been com- 


preparation of personnel manuals, zoning, 
planning and parking surveys, administra- 
tive procedure manuals, surveys of gov- 


ernmental organization, and problems of 


an urban township have been undertaken 


Many of the surveys have been conducted 


in connection with the operation of 


hospitals 


The general approach of the service is 


“to provide a factual inventory of the 


problems and resources available to meet 
these problems, to discuss possible alterna- 


tive solutions, and to present generally 


accepted standards on which to base 


some in- 
for a 


whatever action is taken.” In 


stances, recommendations 


definite course of action are made, but 


specific 


usually the community or governmental 
unit is encouraged to formulate the actual 
plan or choose the most acceptable solu 
tion to the particular problem 

A recent report of the service is Zon- 
Study for 
3,000 


In it a discussion of the role 


ing Survey and Annexation 
Anthony, a 
population 


community of about 
of zoning in community development is 
included, as are recommendations on the 
establishment of The 
report (63 pages, 1955), prepared under 


zoning districts 
the direction of Marvin Meade, head of 
the consultation service, does not include 
a zoning ordinance but rather only general 
for a 
The collateral problem of an- 


recommendations community zon- 
ing plan 
nexation is also covered and a suggested 


program of action is included 


Kentucky Legislative 
Organization Studied 


The 
(1955) is the first comprehensive analysis 


Legislative Process in Kentucky 


of the Kentucky legislature ever under- 
taken. The 244-page book 
factual analysis of procedures and organi 
Kentucky 
established by the state’s constitution, by 
The 


data on 


includes a 


zation of the legislature as 
also 
legis 
reference is 


rule and by custom volume 


contains extensive actual 


lative operations. Frequent 


made to practices in other states to sug 


gest other approaches to certain pro- 


cedures and practices 


The study, prepared by the Kentucky 


Legislative Research Commission, does 


recommendations, but has 


fac tual 


not contain 


designed to provide a and 


basi for the 


lia ‘ ' 
evaluating its own organization and 


been 
continuing legislature in 


pro 


cedures 
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The report states that, “Too often, 
there has been a tendency to decry anti- 
quated legislative procedures but to stop 
short of suggesting solutions. There has 
been a tendency to put forth standard 
solutions for legislative problems, with- 
out evaluating their application to a par- 
ticular state and without fully explor- 
ing the possibilities of improvement with- 
in the existing constitutional framework. 
The problems of precipitate change are 
as great as present problems, and sound 
recommendations must be based on 
thorough study. Proposals for legislative 
reorganization consisting of preconceived 
theories, or made without examining all 
interrelated aspects of the legislative 
process, have not been successful. Changes 
in organization and procedure must have 
the support of legislatures themselves, 
and be based on a realistic understanding 
of legislative problems.” 


Comparative County 
Highway Study Reported 

Professor John E. Stoner, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, has completed a three- 
state study of rural road administration. 
In Comparative County Highwey Ad- 
ministration, Steuben County (Indiana), 
Branch County (Michigan) and Williams 
County (Ohio) are given close analysis. 
The three counties are generally com- 
parable and are located in the same gen- 
eral area. The 149-page report has been 
published by the Joint Highway Research 
Project, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Based on first-hand observation in each 
county, Professor Stoner describes in 
detail the highway organization and ad- 
ministration, finance, purchasing pro- 
cedures, planning and record-keeping. He 
includes fourteen recommendations for 
improved road administration and for 
further investigations. 

The research methods employed in this 
study will be helpful to researchers study- 
ing the relative merits of township and 
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Election Data Study 


The American Political Science 
Association will undertake a pro- 
gram for more adequate reporting 
of election statistics, it was reported 
in that organization’s December 
Review. The project, designed by 
the association, will be administered 
by its affiliate, the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, under the direc- 
tion of Richard M. Scammon. It 
is expected the first volume of elec- 
tion data will be published in the 
spring of 1956, after which a bien- 
nial volume is contemplated. A 
grant from the Edgar B. Stern 
Family Fund made the project pos- 
sible. 











county road administration, although the 
author does not come to any conclusions 
on this administrative problem. 


Covernments in Spokane 
County Reviewed 


The Spokane County (Washington) 
Planning Commission has issued Govern- 
mental Units in Spokane County (81 
pages, November 1955), which is an in- 
ventory of existing governments in that 
county. The report, prepared by Profes- 
sor K. T. W. Swanson of Washington 
State College, describes in detail the 
organization and functions of the various 
governments, including special districts, 
that have been created over the years. 
Many maps and charts have been used to 
supplement the descriptive material. 

This is a competent study of a typical 
American county surrounding the city of 
Spokane. Ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion is in the Spokane urban area, with 
the problems of fringe growth and the 
usual antique form of county government 
complicated by the rather needless ex- 
istence of a township layer. 
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Townships are optional in Washington, 
and Spokane and one other county, among 
the 39 counties, are the only ones which 
have them. Spokane County has 50 
organized townships, some of which are 
very frail affairs, in some cases having 
no taxes and no functions. They could 
be abolished only by state legislation. 

Town meetings are held but are mostly 
trivial and perfunctory. Constables, for 
example, which could exist in all the 50 
townships, do exist in only a dozen, and 
some of them have had no town meetings 
or elections of officers for fifteen years 
or more. 

The township chapter the 
fresh and interesting proof of the fact 
that townships in those cases have no 
place in the modern age of easy trans- 
portation and easy management of larger 
units. 

The author discusses methods of simpli- 
fying and coordinating the present multi- 
plicity of governments, so that the public 
services demanded by the citizens can 
be administered more efficiently. Alter- 
native solutions to the existing organiza- 
tional problems include: (1) Contracts 
and agreements among governmental 
units, (2) consolidation and annexation, 
(3) dissolution and inactive status, (4) 


furnishes 
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providing large-area services by privately- 
owned public service companies, (5) an- 
nexation by municipalities, (6) assump- 
tion of increased services by the county 
government, and (7) separate municipal 
incorporation. 

R.S.C. 


With the University Bureaus 


The Samuel S. Fels Fund has given 
$200,000 to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment for an addition to the institute's 
building in Philadelphia. With the added 
space, the institute will expand and im- 
prove all three phases of its work: its 
consulting and research services, its full- 
time curricula for college graduates aspir- 
ing to public service, and its part-time 
courses for public officials. Dr. Stephen 
B. Sweeney is director 

The most recent issue of Local Gov- 
ernment Notes, prepared by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs, devoted 
review of legislation Illinois 
counties and townships, adopted by the 
1955 General Assembly. The Notes are 
prepared at irregular intervals to discuss 
topics of interest to county and township 


officials. 


was to a 


affecting 
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New State Series 

Tue Catrrornta Citizen, by Don H. 
Roney. Tue Detaware Citizen, by Cy 
Liberman and James M. Rosbrow. Tue 
New Yor« Citizen, by David H. Beetle. 
Tae Texas Citizen, by William H. 
Gardner. (The Elsevier Citizen Series.) 
New York City, Taplinger Publishing 
Company, 1954 and 1955. 416, 422, 413 
and 328 pp. respectively. $4.95 each. 

These four volumes constitute the start 
of a second series on the 48 state govern- 
ments. The other, The American Com- 
monwealths Series,! has been planned 
primarily to be used for college instruc- 
tion, while the Elsevier series, prepared 
in a more popular style (there are no 
footnotes), is aimed at citizens generally 
and could be used for high school instruc- 
tion. The authors of the latest series are 
newspapermen and public officials; the 
volumes in the Commonwealths series are 
authored by political scientists. In both 
series it is planned that eventually there 
will be a separate volume for each state. 

The Elsevier series, as explained in the 
California volume, is aimed “not to the 
scholar in the science of government but 
to the citizen who wants and needs a good 
working knowledge of what his govern- 
ment does and why and how it does it.” 
The emphasis is on state government but 
local governments are given attention. 
The volumes contain factual descriptions 
of each state’s government and do not 
include critical material. 

The four volumes already published do 
not follow a standard organizational 
pattern but each does describe the three 
branches of government, political party 
and the various govern- 
mental activities. Several illustrations are 
included, as are charts and graphs 


S.K.G. 


organization, 


1 For reviews of this series, see the 
Review, February 1955, page 72, and 
January 1956, page 43. 


Slum Fighter 


ADVENTURES OF A StuM Ficurter. By 
Charles F. Palmer. Atlanta, Georgia, 
Tupper and Love, Inc., 1955. xi, 272 pp 
$4.00 

The author, after some years in federal 
housing activities and as a member of 
professional planning and housing asso- 
ciations in several countries, toured the 


slums of Italy, Russia, Austria and Eng- 


land. In the light of his knowledge of 
American slums, he gives us, in informal 
narrative, the story of his circuit and an 
interpretation of what he saw 


Text Books 


AMERICAN City GOVERNMENT AND Ap- 
MINISTRATION, (Sixth Edition.) By 
Austin F. MacDonald. New York City, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956. xvi, 
656 pages. $6.50. 

This textbook includes many pages on 
administration as well as on forms of 
government and theory, and a new se 
tion on municipal reform, reporting, 
among other things, the programs of the 
National Municipal League 


AmeRICAN STATE AND LocaL Govern- 
MENT. (Second Edition.) By Claudius 
O. Johnson. New York City, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1956. 305 pages. $2.95. 

Second edition text- 
book designed for use in a brief college 
course. It includes a complete copy of 
the Model State Constitution of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 


of a successful 


AMERICAN Democracy IN THEORY AND 
Practice. National, State and Local 
Government. (Revised Edition.) By 
Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, 
Donald H. Morrison, Richard C. Snyder 
and Joseph E. McLean. New York City, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1955. xxiv, 
1104 pp. $6.50. 

A huge work devoted mostly to the 
federal government and its political sys- 
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tem and working, illustrated with car- 
toons, photographs and charts, and “in- 
tended for the course in 
American government.” 


introductory 


State and local government is allotted 
only one of the eleven sections. 


Political Parties 


Tue Rove or Powitricat Parties U.S.A. 
By Joseph C. Harsch. New York City, 
Carrie Chapman Catt Fund, 
Inc., 1955. 32 pp. 25 cents 


Memorial 


A good general description of parties 
on the national level intended primarily 
for the 125,000 members of the Leagues 
of Women Voters, and sound as far as it 
can go in 32 readable pages. 


The President 


CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
U.S.A. By Kathryn H. Stone. New York 
Catt Memorial 


25 cents 


City, Carrie Chapman 
Fund, Inc., 1955. 48 pp 

An enlarged version of the previous 
under this title bringing the 
facts down through the legislative ses- 
sions of 1955 and including the new 
Florida presidential primary law which 
comes nearest to the National Municipal 


pamphlet 


League’s current draft for a model. 


R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Academic Freedom 


Tue Development or ACADEMIC Free- 
pom IN THE Uwnrrep States. By Richard 
Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1955 
xvi, 527 pp. $5.50 


Accounting 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTAL Ac- 
counTinG. (Third Edition.) By Irving 
Tenner. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955 


xix, 569 pp. $8.65 


AND 
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Air Pollution 

Ciean AIR 
Report of the Air Pollution Study Pro- 
ject, California State 
Public Health. San 
Department, 1955. 60 pp 


ror CALIFORNIA. Initial 
Department of 
Francisco 2, The 


Illus. 


Annexation 
ANNEXATION: Virctnta’s Nort-So- 
Jupicta, System. By Chester W 
Chicago, American Society for Public Ad- 
Public Administration Re- 
view, Autumn 1955. 


Bain 


ministration, 
ll pp 

Austin, 
lll pp 
ANNEXA- 
{ Virginia] 
3y Chester W. Bain. Charlottes- 


MUNICIPAL ANNEXATION 
Texas Legislative Council, 1954 
AND CONDITIONS OF 


1952 


Terms 
TION UNDER 
STATUTE. 
University of 


THE 


ville, Virginia, Virginia 


Law Review, December 1955. 29 pp 
Central Business District 


3usiness District Stupies 
Murphy, J. E 
Epstein. Reprinted from 
July 1954 and 
Worcester (Massachu 
1955. 177 pp 


CENTRAL 
By Raymond E 
Jr., and Bart J 
Geography, 
January 1955 
setts), Clark University, 
$3.00. 


Vance, 


Economic 


City Clerk 


Duties or tHe New Jersey Muwnici- 
PAL Cierk. A Guide to the Functions and 
Responsibilities of the Office. New Bruns- 
wick, New Rutgers 
of Government Research, 


University, 
1955 


Jersey, 
Bureau 
35 pp 

Civil Liberties 


CLEARING THE Main CHANNELS. 35th 
Annual Report of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955. New York 10, The Union, 1955 
144 pp. 50 cents 

Tue 
Crvm. Liperty 
in the Discussion of Freedom. By Richard 
A. Edwards. New York City, Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial 1955 
46 pp. 25 cents 


AMENDMENT 
A Community Adventure 


FouRrTEENTH AND 


Fund, 
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Civil Service 


E.ements or Position CLASSIFICATION 
tn Loca Government. By Kenneth 
Byers, M. Robert Montilla and Elmer V. 
Williams. Chicago, Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1955. 51 pp. $2.00. (Discounts 
on quantity orders.) 

Pexsonatity Tests—Uses anv Limi- 
TATIONS. By Frederick Gehlmann, 
Leonard W. Ferguson, and John F. Scott. 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 1956. 
26 pp. $2.00. (Discounts on quantity 
orders. ) 

Crime 

Seconp Report or tHe Sprecia, Com- 
MISSION TO INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED 
CrimMe AND OrGANIZED GAMBLING (Mas- 
sachusetts). Boston, The Commission, 
1955. 40 pp. 

Economic Planning 

A Gume to Economic Base Sruptes 
ror Loca, Communities. By Edward K. 
Smith. Boston, Northeastern University, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, 1955. 20 pp. 


Education 

FINANCIAL Support or THE ILLINOIS 
Pustic Scnoots. By William P. Mc- 
Lure. Urbana, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 1955. 97 pp. Illus. 

Loca, Pustic Scnoot Expenses AND 
Strate Am 1n Connecticut. Including 
Data for the School Year 1954-1955. 
Hartford 3, Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council, 1956. 34 pp. 

Handbooks 

A HANppoox For Mississipr1 Lecis- 
Lators. (Fourth Edition.) By Charles 
Nolan Fortenberry. University, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1956. 109 pp. 

Housing 

Tue Hovusine Yearsoox 1955. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., National Housing Con- 
ference, 1955. 73 pp. $3.00. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
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New Hovusinc in tHe SeatTie AReA: 
1950 to 1954. Seattle (Washington), City 
Planning Commission, 1955. 18 pp. 
Charts. 

Industry 

Wuat Wit New Inpustry Mean To 
My Town? 
studies on the impact of new industry on 
small towns. By Wesley C. Calef, and 
Charles Daoust. Washington 25, D. C., 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
19 pp. 15 


A summary of two case 


ernment Printing Office, 1955. 
cents. 
Institutions 


InstiruTIONS ComMMITTEE Report ON 
THE Puysicat ConpiTIon oF TWENTY- 
Four State Institutions. Indianapolis, 
Indiana Study Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, 1955. 83 pp. 


Land Use 


Lanp Uses 1n American Cities. By 
Harland Bartholomew. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1955. x, 196 pp. $6.50. 

Seattite’s Lanp Use: 1952-54. Seattle 
(Washington), City Planning Commis- 
sion, 1955. 14 pp. Charts. 


Local Government 


Srupy Kit on Micuican Loca Gov- 
ERNMENT. (Second Edition.) Edited by 
Robert H. Pealy. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, Bureau of Government, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 1956. 
Variously paged. 


Metropolitan Areas 


PHILADELPHIA PropLems AND Pnroc- 
ress. A Series of Newspaper Articles. By 
C. Allen Keith. Philadelphia, The 
Inquirer, November and December 1955. 
12 pp. Illus. 

Tue Runaway City: How Lone 
Wut New York Wart? By A. A. 
Berle, Jr. New York, The Reporter 
Magazine Company, The Reporter, Sep- 
tember 8, 1955. 11 pp. 25 cents. 
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Police 


Ninth Annuat Peace OFFicers 
Traintnc ScHoor. A Report. By 
Kenneth E. Beasley and Chester A. New- 
land. University of Kansas, 
Governmental 1955. 
94 pp. 


Lawrence, 
Research Center, 


Public Utilities 


Uriitres AND Faciitres ror New 
RESIDENTIAL DeveLopment. A Survey of 
Municipal Policy. Washington 6, D. C., 
Urban Land Institute, 1955. $3.00. 100 pp. 


Recreation 


Directory or Pustic RECREATION AND 
Park Acencies Provipinc Year-Rounp 
Services, 1955-56. Sacramento, Califor- 
nia Recreation Commission, 1955. 23 pp. 
50 cents. 

Rural Areas 


SMALL COMMUNITY. 
Lincoln, University 
1955. xii, 199 pp. 


EXPLORING THE 
By Otto G. Hoiberg 
of Nebraska Press, 
$3.50. 

Security 


Loyva.ty-Security ProcramMs For Fep- 
ERAL Emptovees. A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy. By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Berkeley, 
University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1955. 74 pp. $1.50. 


State Government 


ESseENTIALS oF Missourt GovERNMENT. 
(Fourth Edition.) By Robert F. Karsch. 
Columbia, Missouri, Lucas Brothers, 
1955. 160 pp 

THe Structure oF 
Strate GoverNnMENT. Hartford 3, Connec- 
ticut Public Expenditure Council, 1955. 
38 pp. 


CONNECTICUT'S 


Taxation and Finance 
A CoMPARISON OF CorPorATION TAXES 
S URROU NDING 
Texas, 
Chart. 


IN Texas AND Four 
States. Austin, University of 
Institute of Public Affairs, 1955. 
$1.00. 
FINANCING 


KANSAS GOVERNMENT. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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Part Il: Ten Years 1n Prospect. 
Topeka, Kansas Legislative Council, Re- 
search Department, December 1955. 39 pp. 

FiscaL DaTa For MUNICIPALITIES OF 
New York Strate. A Summary of the 
Financial Operations of Local Govern- 
ment. Based on Reports Filed with the 
State Comptroller for the Fiscal Year 
Ending 1953. Albany, New York Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, 1955. 53 pp. 
Tables. 

Loca GOVERNMENT FINANCE AND Its 
ImporTANCE For Loca, Autonomy. (Re- 
port Prepared for the Rome Congress, 
September 26-October 1, 1955.) The 
Hague, International Union of Local 
Authorities, 1955. 383 pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
Marytanp 1953-1954. Sixth Report to 
the Governor and the General Assembly 
of Maryland. Baltimore, State Fiscal 
Research Bureau, 1955. 70 pp 

MANAGEMENT Fiscal 
Functions oF THe CALirornta Depart- 
MENT oF Finance. A Report Prepared 
for the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Governmental Organization 
California Senate, 1955. 69 pp 

Oxtanoma Sares Tax anv Use Tax. 
Statistical Report for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1955. Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, 1955. 35 pp 

Report or THE Committee on TAXaA- 
TION AND Fiscat Matters. Baltimore, 
Legislative Council of Maryland, 1955 
120 pp 

Tax Rates anv Dest Limitations IN 
10 STates Wyoming Tax- 
payers Association, 1956. 34 pp 

Taxes. (1956 Edition) Questions and 


Answers on Taxes 


AND ConrTROL 


Sacramento, 


Cheyenne, 


State and Federal 
A Tax Dictionary 


Madison 3, 


Levied in Wisconsin 
with Income Tax Guide 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance, 1955. 64 
pp. 25 cents 

Tora Tax Cotrections in 1954 
Princeton (New Jersey), Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, October 1955. 8 pp. 25 cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders.) 
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Traffic Safety 
Cuitp Pepestrian Sarety. A Traffic 
Safety Program Kit for April 1956. 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Variously paged. 
Transit 
San Francisco Bay Area Merro- 
POLITAN Rapip Transit Prosiems. Re- 
port of the Senate Interim Committee. 
Sacramento, California Senate, 1955. 24 
PP. 
Trust Funds 
InvestiInG STATE PERMANENT TRUST 
Funps. By Alek A. Rozental. Minnea- 
polis 14, University of Minnesota, School 
of Business Administration, Business 
News Notes, December 1955. 4 pp. 


Urban Mobility 

Wuy Famities Move. A Study in the 
Social Psychology of Urban Residential 
Mobility. By Peter H. Rossi. Glencoe 
(Illinois), The Free Press, 1955. x, 220 
pp. $4.00. 

Urban Redevelopment 

Proceepincs TentH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
tion, June 7-10, 1955, National Forum on 
Planning and Development Problems and 
Techniques. Washington 6, D. C., As- 
sociation of State Planning and Develop- 
ment Agencies, 1955. 176 pp. $3.00. 

Urpan Renewat, Report No. 1. Med- 
ford (Massachusetts), Planning Depart- 
ment, 1955. 111 pp. $4.25. 


Water 
Water ror tHe Cities. A History of 
the Urban Water Supply Problem in the 
United States. By Nelson Manfred Blake. 
Syracuse, New York, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. x, 341 pp. $4.00. 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 135) 


tematically and equitably based on past 
history of rural fire protection outside 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
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Kerrville city limits was approved by 
Kerr County commissioners” during 1955. 

Under the contract the county pays 35 
per cent of the cost of operating and 
maintaining the city’s fire department dur- 
ing the previous fiscal year. The obliga- 
tion of the county “was determined by a 
comparative survey of inside—and out- 
side—city fire protection services.” 

“Action by the county in accepting the 
contract culminated perhaps the most 
comprehensive effort of a city thus far to 
solve the problems—financial, moral and 
legal—inherent in providing rural fire 
protection.” 


St. Louis County Offers 
Health Service to Cities 


The St. Louis County, Missouri, de- 
partment of health is providing restaurant 
inspection and other services to 56 cities 
in the county on a contract, or pay-as- 
you-use, basis. 

The American Municipal 
reports that each city entering into the 
contract must pass an ordinance setting 
minimum sanitation standards for restau- 
rants and annual inoculation and licensing 
for dogs. The county also has contracts 
with 29 school districts for school nurs- 
ing, mental health and dental services. 


Association 


For the cities, county inspections are 
made every three months. Fees are de- 
termined by the number of inspections 
made within the city to be charged. Vio- 
lations are reported to the contracting 
city immediately for corrective action. 


Contracts regarding rabies control call 
for a fixed number of hours a week of 
patrol to pick up stray dogs. Charges are 
based upon the number of hours of patrol. 

A few cities have contracted for mos- 
quito control work. They pay according 
to the kind of spray equipment used and 
the length of time on the job 





Foreign Groups 
Visit NML Office 


League headquarters in the Carl H. 


Pforzheimer Building increasingly is be 


coming a mecca tor toreign visitors. 
In addition to many individual public 


ollicials. educators and businessmen. 


groups which have come n recently in- 


Purkish 


sors ol politic il “iene? 


clude eight educators, profes 


and law. who 


work at 


and ten Japanese 


ire doing a year of graduate 
New Y ork { niversity 
who are ina progran 
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University 
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political re- 


law proles 


plan 
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( tinue ex ive 


Top: Turkish educators discussing “democratics 
with Richard 8S Childs (center and Alfred 
Willoughby (right) are, left te right: lemail Turk 
Cemal aihcioglu Ilhan Arsel Resat Aktan 
Bulet Daver, Cemal Aygen and Munci Kapani 
Feet at far left are those of Hicri Fisek 

Right: Deputy Mayor Yosaku Harada of Sappere 
City, Japan, who wants cities in his country to 
council-manager plan confers 
Childs father” of the plan 

Japanese administraters confer in 
Room with Professer Phillips Bradley 
from left of Syracuse University and 
Executive Director Alfred Willoughby 
government in action field trip 


use the with 
Richard 8 
Bottom 
Osborn 
(fourth 
League 
(right) on 





\ 300-year-old 
London’s Great Charter of 


manuscript of 
1638, which 
marked one of the great democratic ad- 
local 
to Yale 


James M. Osborn. research 


copy 


vances in English government, 


recently was given University 


Library by 
associate in English at Yale and member 
of the National 
Council. 

Mr. discovered — the 
manuscript 1951 it 
to Yale in honor of Richard S$. Childs, 


chairman of the League’s executive com- 


League's 


Municipal 


Osborn. who 


in London in gave 


mittee, in recognition of his contribu- 
to “making democracy work” as 
founder of the short ballot 
“father” of the council-manager 


form of municipal government. 


tions 
movement 


and 


In recognition of these achievements, 
the manuscript carries a special book- 
“The Contribu- 
tions to Civic Progress and the Practical 
Functioning of Democracy Made by 
Richard 8S. Childs. *04.” 

The charter. to the of 
London by King Charles |, is notable as 


a milestone in the development of de 


plate commemorating 


granted city 


and the growth of commerce 
it the first 


mocracy 
the 
time to Londoners 

The Great Charter of 1638 ratified all 
to by 


earlier English monarchs and added im- 


freedoms gave for 


grants London citizens made 


portant new concessions. It has served 


It provided for an improved 


as the foundation for later London 


charters. 
system of justices of the peace and gave 


citizens control over weights and meas- 


l 
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Gift of Charter 
Honors R. S. Childs 


James M. Osborn, Richard S. Childs and Donald 
(&. Wing examining manuscript copy of Great 
Charter of 1638. 


ures, protected them by regulating fines 
established ofhce for 
a step helpful in the 


and a registry 
“pawns and sales,” 
control of crime. 
The charter also is a landmark in the 
history of advertising, Mr. Childs’ pro- 
industrial 


fession before he bec ame an 


executive. For the first time it legally 
allowed signs to be hung out over busi 
marks the first 


commer ials. 


ness houses and 
nition of 
mitted the 
for 


rec og 
It 


by 


verbal per- 


“erying of goods” town 


criers a fee of “one shilling to the 
crier.” 
Commenting on the rarity and impor- 


of Donald G. Wing 


associate librarian and a noted authori 


tance the charter, 
ty on 17th Century England, said, “This 
is the only such manuscript | have seen 
Atlantic. The gift is 


an appropriate honor to one of Ameri- 


on this side of the 


ca’s foremost thinkers on the problems 
of how to make democracy work at the 


state and city level.” 


Foreign Groups 


(Continued trom previous page 


prolessor : Yuji 


Hiroshi 


public administration 


Ueno. finance officer: and 
Watanabe, banker. 

Most foreign visitors seem espec ially 
interested in the tendency of Americans 
to to 


ments to do something or quit doing 


organize influence their govern- 


something and are somewhat puzzled 


by it. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955) $ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 

(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three 
County Manager Pian, 24 pages (1950). : - — 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They w orked? 

20 pages (1955) : — 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) » ae 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952) : 05 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955) 05 
P. R., 12 pages (1955) 05 
The Citizen Association How to Organize ‘and Run It, 64 pages (1953) 

The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 75 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) , 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) 
Model! County Charter (New edition in preparation.) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 
Model Rea! Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1954) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) 

Model State Medico legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) = 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 

Civic Victories, by Richard 8. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual siemens 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 

Digest of County Manager ( harters and Laws, 70 pages (1955). 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark 8S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954) 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie 5S. Birkhead (reprinted from Narionat Muwicipat Ra- 
view), 12 pages (1953) _— - - pusnesquncepannnnnenenanstness 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1955) 

Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to chememaitids by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940)..... 

Save Our Cities, by Joseph E McLean etc. (reprinted from NATIONAL 
MuNIcIPA! Review), 32 pages (1954) tenon me: : 


Discount on Wuantity Orders - Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 






































What Every Citizen Should Know 


Two Authoritative Books Show How to Make Your 
Community a Better Place in Which to Live 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, 448 pages, #4, is a source 
book on education, recreation, health, welfare, development, conservation and ten 
other areas of community service. “The most practical and comprehensive handbook 
yet produced in the field of civic and social service,” says Harold 5S. Buttenheim, 
editor-emeritus of The American City 

Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 350 pages, $3.50, “should be meat and drink 
for the college student, the citizen who wants to know how to go about improving 
his home town, the state legislator who thinks there may be a better way of doing 


things, but who wants testéd ideas,” according to The New York Times Book Review. 
Order Them Now from 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

















A Valuable Contribution! 


That’s What the Experts Say About the 
National Municipal League’s 


Model State and Regional 
Planning Law 


Read It. Study It. Save It for Reference on: 


@ What State and Regional Planning Is. 
@ The Need for Comprehensive Planning. 
@ How Planning Serves the Executive Branch. 


@ Why Citizen Leaders Must Cooperate. 


Single Copy: $1 Ten or more: 10 per cent discount. 68 pages 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











